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VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Friend 


Why worry POTATO STARCH VIC- 

TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 
Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 
It boils thin— penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into’ 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 


THE OF VICTOR MILL STARCH | §TARCH has no in the market. | 
THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY SOUTHERN AGENT 
COLUMBUS. OHIO JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 
_ Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. — 
DRAPER COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 
188 So. Forsyth St., Artanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke- Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


SoLe LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 
122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


John P. Marstda 


Gum Tragasol | 

Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. e Boston 


140 Oliver St , Boston, Mass 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
roq Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. ° 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can, 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 28 St., Toronto, Can. 
A. H. WASHBURN, President F, H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mgr. 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


West Trade Street (Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 


WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OIL 

WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 

SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Speci&l information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES 
901-903 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
811 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


C.L. SMITH, President and Treasurer 
OFFICERS <~< JOHN W. TODD, Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
: WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


SOUTHERN AUDIT Inc. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


@ Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting — 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Orders for Over 140,000 Spindles 
Received during 1914" 


Guaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste — One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work, Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


. NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require No Ol or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


lf mot, write to as at once for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 

| and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubble Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste, and insures 


SAFETY AND 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


SERVICE 
PURO iiways 


Is made of héavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate ‘squeeze’”’ hand- 
le. Nospurts—no choking— -inside re- 
gulation prevents ‘““shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting preposition to yeu 
premptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 


342 Main Street. Haydenville Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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Ww. P. Harding of the federal re- 
serve board, told the. Alabama Mer- 
chants’ Association al Birmingham, 
Ala, that the placing of cotton on 
‘he contraband list by the allies did 
not create a desperate situation but 
rather one calling for intelligent 
ieadership.. He urged Southern 
pankers to make concessions to fi- 
nanee the crop and predicted there 
would be international competition 
for the American crop despite the 
faet that was contraband. Mr. 
Harding handled, for the reserve 
board, the arrangements for the 


huandred million dollar cotton loan 


fund. He explained to the Alabama 


would look with complaceney upon 
the absolute control of the cotton 
market by the mills of England and 
America, permitting them to secure 
their supplies of cotton at very low 
prices and defer ther own pur- 
chases until after peace is made and 
take the chances of securing then 
their own stocks at much higher 
prices? Is it mot reasonable to be- 
lieve that they will arrange to buy 
cotton as the spinners of other na- 
Lions buy it and can they not easily 
arrange to have their cotton pur- 
chases stored in this country for 
their account until they can trans- 
port it to their own shores?” 


cotton an absolute contraband. By 


that it is understood that cotton 
will be subject to seizure, even 
when consigned to neutral coun- 


tries, Unless the shipment is made in 
accordance with the terms and limi- 
tations of the proclamation declar- 
ing it contraband. As the annual 
takings of American cotton by Aus- 
tria and Germany amount to about 
3,000,000 bales, the attitude of Great 
Britain and her allies has created 
much uncertainty in the eotton 
trade and great apprehension on the 
part of cotton producers in the 
south.” 

Mr. Harding assumed that 22,500,- 


Maintaining Cotton Values 


mill warehouses in the colton grow- 
ing states in 1914 had an aggregate 
storage capacity of 11,577,465 bales. 

“It-is thought not at all unlikely,” 
he said, “that before the present 
crop comes to market there will be 
9,000 warehouses of all classes in 
the south. Should this prove true, 
there will be storage capacity in the 
southern warehouses for not less 
than 12,500,000 bales of flat cotton, 
while the cotton mill warehouses 
will be able to take care of 1,300,- 
000 Bales. Concensus of opinion of 
representatives of the federal re- 
serve Danks of St. Louis, Riehmond, 
Dallas, Atlanta and Kansas City, con- 


merchants however that he was not 
speaking for the federal board, but 
was giving his personal views, 
“Germany,” said Mr. Harding, “ 

as anxious to have cotton as the Al- 
lies are to prevent her. It is not 
ineoneeivable that there may be 
ovidenees before very long of inter- 
national competition for possession 
of the South’s great staple. It is 
at least a possibility that cotton 
will be purchased in large quanti- 


lies for foreign account and stored 


in Southern warehouses, to be ship- 
ped oul as. needed, and as oppor- 
iunities for shipment arise. 


“No one has ever accused the 
Germans of being lacking in far 
sightedness. They are already |ook- 
ing forward. to what... will happen 
when peace is restored and that 
they will make a supreme effort 
to reeover their lost trade with 
other nations eannot be doubted. Is 
il reasonablé to believe that they 


The 
all 


Neely Manufacturing Co., York, S. C. 


Mr. Harding said the ‘South's 
welfare depends upon the market- 
ing of cotton at fairly remunera- 
tive rates and Southern ‘bankers 
should, wherever possible, make lib- 
eral concessions in their usual rates 
on commodity loans. High interest 
pointed out, means forced sales. 

“Present conditions,” he said, “ful- 
ly justify low rates and Southern 
bankers should be willing to fore- 
go temporary profi. for the sake 
of security and solidity in the fu- 
ture. I am sure that the federal. re- 


serve banks may be depended upon 


under their power of rediscounting 
to co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the banks in taking’ care of 
the cotton ¢rop and this assurance 
is, of course, not confined to cotton 


loans, but extends fo other staple 
commodities. 
“It is now a matter of public 


knowledge that the British govern- 
ment and its allies have declared 


000 bales represent the world’s nor- 
mal consumption. ‘The visible sup- 
ply now, he said, was 4,250,000 bales 
and an estimate of 12,000,000 bales 
for the present American crop, could 
not be regarded as too low. Te took 
6,000,000 bales as a fair estimate for 
all other countries. His estimate 
for the next twelve months, inelud- 
ing what is now in sight, thus to- 
talled 22,500,000 bales. The declara- 
tion of contraband against cotton he 
thought would perhaps be more ef- 
fective in keping it out of Germany 
than were the Orders in Council. 
If the world’s cotton requirements 
by reason of the war were curtail- 
ed 3,000,000 hales for the coming 
season, he pointed out that would 
represent the amount that would 
usually go to Germany. 


‘Lae federal reserve board, he said, 
has been advised by the department 
of agriculture’s office of markets 


that the public, private and cotton 


sulted by counsel for the federal re- 
serve board, seems to be thal the 
holder of negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts is protected from all claims of 
subsequent creditors the original 
owner of the commodity covered by 
the receipt. 

“In view of difficulties that may 
arise in satisfying distant leaders as 
to the validity under all conditions 
of warehouse receipts for cotton of- 
fered them as collateral, it would 
seem that, for the present, at least, 
loans on cotton must be negotiated 
through local banks in the south. 
These banks have now ample facil- 
ities whieh they have never before 
enjoyed for rediscounting the notes 
taken against such loans and it is for 
them more than for any other 
agency to determine the ‘potiev of 
the south in regard to the markel- 
ing of the present cotton ercp. The 
results of a gradua! marketing of 

(Continued on Page 15). 
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Hand Firing Coal Under Power Plant Boilers 


Thursday, September 2, 1915. 


By Henry Kreisinger in paper issued by U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


The Bureau of Mines is making tests to determine how fuels can be 
ised most efficiently for different purposes. This report contains de- 
scriptions of methods of firing soft coal under power-plant boilers and 
of methods of handling fire so as to have the least smoke and to get the 
most heat from the fuel. These deseriptions are followed by discussions 
of the process of combustion and of the principal heat losses in an aver- 
age power plant, because these discussions help to explain the reasons 
for the methods that are recommended. These methods have been test- 
ed in many plants by the writer when he was employed as fuel engineer 
by a large coal.company. ‘The descriptions and discussions are so ar- 
ranged that each chapter is a complete unit and can be read by itself. 

Flue-gas analysis and its use in the operation of boiler furnaces are 
~t treated in this paper, but will be discussed in another paper to h* 
published by the Bureau of Mines. 

This paper seeks to meet the needs of the men, many without a 
technical education, who are employed in small plants of 1,000 to 2,000 
‘horsepower capacity., For this reason the language used is plain and 

simple, and technical terms have been avoided as far as possible. How- 
ever, it is difficult to describe a chemical process, such as the combus- 
tion of coal, without using chemical terms, but such terms as are used 
are explained in the text and also in the short glossary at the end of the 
report. 
General Directions on Firing Soft Coal. 

When burning bituminous coal under power-plant boilers the best 
results are obtained if the fires are kept level and rather thin. The best 
thickness of the fires is 4 to 10 inches, depending on the character of 
the coal and the strength of draft. The ¢oal should be fired in small 
quantities and at short intervals. The fuel bed should be kept level 
and in good condition by spreading the fresh ¢oal only over the thin 
places where the coal tends to burn away and leave the grate bare. 


Leveling or disturbing the fuel bed in amy way should be avoided 


as much as possible; it means more work for the fireman and is apt to 
cause the formation of troublesome clinker. Furthermore, while the 
fireman is leveling the fires a large excess of air enters the furnace, 
and this excess of air impairs good efficiency. 

The ash-pit door should be kept open. A large accumulation of 
refuse in the ash pit should be avoided, as it may cause an uneven dis- 
tribution of air under the grate. Whenever a coal shows a tendency to 
clinker, water should be kept in the ash pit. All regulation of draft 
should be done with the damper and not with the ash-pit doors. 


Placing Coal on the Fuel Bed. 
Covering Thin Spots. 


In firing, the fireman should place the coal on the thin spots of the 
fuel bed. Thin and thick spots will oceur even with the most careful 


| Boiler 
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FIGURE 1,—Condition of a well-kept fuel bed immediately before firing; a and b 

are thin spots to be covered with fresh coal. 
firing, because the coal never burns at a uniform rate ovér the entire 
area. In places where the air flows freely through the fuel bed the 
coal burns faster than in places where the flow of air is less. The cause 
of this variation in the flow of air through the different parts of the 
fuel bed may be differences in the size of the coal, accumulations of 
clinker, or the fusing of the coal to a hard erust. Where the coal burns 
rapidly, the thin places form. 


Before throwing the fresh coal into the furnace the fireman should 
take a quick look at the fuel bed and note the thin spots. In a’ well- 
kept fire these spots can be usually recognized by the bright hot flame. 
The thick. places have.either a sluggish smoky flame or none at all, 
Figure 1 shows the condition of a well-kept fuel bed immediately before 
firing; a and b are the thin spots over which the fresh coal should be 
‘pread. In order to place the coal over the thin places the fireman 

vuld take a rather smal! quantity of ¢oal on his scoop, for it is much 


easier to place the coal where if is needed with small shovelfuls than 
with large ones. 

The coal should be placed on the thin places in rather thin layers. 
If the fireman attempts to fill up the deep hollows in the fuel bed at 
one firing, the freshly fired coal may fuse into a hard crust thus choking 
the flow of air, causing the fuel to burn slowly and starting new high 
places. If the high places in the fuel bed are missed on one or two 
firings the hard crust at the surface will gradually burn through or 
crack, thus allowing more air to flow through, and the place will get 
back to its normal condition. Of course, if the high place in the fuel 
bed is caused by clinker the flow of air will not be free until the clinker 
is removed with a fire tool. Whatever may be the cause of the high 
places in the fuel bed; the fireman should remember that they are places 
where the coal does not burn. There is no use in placing coal on such 
a place. | 


If the firings are too far apart the coal in the thin spots may burn 
cut entirely, allowing a large excess of air-to enter the furnace in 
streams. If these streams of air are not properly mixed with the gases 
from the coal, only a suall percentage of the air is used for combustion, 
and most of it passes out of the furnace, depriving the boiler of con- 
siderable heat. If, for instanee, air enters the furnace at atmospheric 
temperature, say, 75° F., and leaves-the boiler at about 575° F., it carries 
eway the heat that was absorbed in raising its temperature 500° F. This 
heat is lost to the boiler. Another loss of heat occurs when holes form 
in the fuel bed, because pieces of unburned coal fall through the grate 
when the fireman attempts to cover the holes with fresh coal. There- 


tore, in order to avoid the formation of ‘holes, firings should be made 


at short intervals, particularly if, for any reason, the fuel bed must be 
kept thin. | 


Need of An Even Fuel Bed. 


If the fireman persists in spreading the coal evenly over the entire 
grate area the coa] will accumulate in heaps in places where the flow 
of air is obstructed, and after several firings the fuel bed will have the 
shape shown in figure 2, | 

The illustration shows the heaps of coal, h, through which very 
little or no air flows. , However, as the fresh coal at the top of these 
heaps is heated the volatile combustible is distilled off and rises m 
columns of smoke and combustible gas, which may pass out of the 
furnace only partly burned unless the furnace is equipped with gas 
mixing structures. Among the heaps of coal are shown the thin spots, 
a, through which air passes freely, causing the coal in these places 
and around the edges of the heaps, h, to burn with bright flame. When 
the fuel bed gets into this condition it is impossible to see the surface 
vf the thin spots and difficult to place coal over them. There is a great 


danger then that some of these thin spots may become holes, and admif 
a large excess of air. 


The quickest way of making such fuel beds level is to break the 
caked coal forming the heaps and to spread it over the thin spots with 
the rake shown in figure 15. This leveling has its disadvantages. 
Il puts extra work on the firemen, lets an excess of air into the furnace 


-hrough the open firing door, and is apt to disturb the ashes and thus 


Boiler 


FIGURE 2—Condition of fuel bed after several firings when the coal is spread evenly 
over the grate without regard to thick or thin spots. Smoke and unburned com- 


bustible gases (CO) are shown rising from the heaps of cwal (h): excess of air ef 


(O*) passes through the thin or bare spots (a). 


start troublesome clinker. An unskilled fireman must rake his fires : 


frequently to keep them level; sometimes the raking must be done after 
every other firing. Thus he handles the coal twice—once when he 


rows it into the furnace, and again when he pushes it with the rake ~ 
here it is needed. A skillful fireman can keep a fuel bed level for - 


hours without raking, simply by placing the coal where it is needed. 
Thus he saves himself not only the work of leveling the fires but also 
(Crntinued on Page 8.) 
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The whole art of modern war is 
the science of explosives. Not only 
's all Europe engaged in the manu- 
fracture of explosive material, but 
the powder plants in the United 
States are working night and day 
to supply these essentials to the 
pelligerents. .There is no explosive 
that is made from rubber, but it 
is safe to say that without the as- 
sistance of rubber no explosive 
could be manufactured. 

Somewhere on the Atlantic Coast, 
pack in 1898—the censor might ob- 
ject if we mentioned the pori—the 
military authorities decided to mine 
the harbor approaches lest the 
Spanish eruisers dash in and lay 
the eity under tribute. Accordingly, 
ihe soldiers of the regular army at 
the pést were set busy charging 
the submarine mines with dyna- 
mite. It was not very long before 
these men were too sick to dis- 
charge their duties, and the prep- 
aration of the underwater defense 


Now the trouble was that the dyna- 
nite—which ig made up of an in- 
fusorial earth saturated with nitro- 
glicerine—was old and had begun 
to exude its explosive content. It 
was hol weather, the work was toil- 
some, and the men perspired freely, 
and they also labored with bare 
hands. Nitroglyeerine is both a 
poison and a powerful tonic. As 
the soldiers worked they wiped 
their reeking brows and faces with 
their hands, and thus into their sys- 
tems entered the stimulating and 
then the toxic exudation from the 
explosive. It was not until some 
volunteers, forming part of a hastily 
organized body of military engi- 
neers, were assigned to the planting 
of the mines that the cause of the 
troubie was disclosed. These men 
were familiar with dynamite 
through blasting operations. When 
they tackled the job—and they did 
so quickly and wunderstandingly— 
every one of them put on rubber 
gloves, and there was not more 
trouble. 


where nitroglycerine and dynamite 
are made, ou would see how care- 
ful the operatives are to wear rub- 
ber gloves, reaching well to the el- 
bow, and also rubber boots, in order 
that the toxie explosive glycerine 
shall not work its way into the body 
through the hands and feet. There 
are thousands of men now engaged 
in the preparation of these military 
agents, and rubber is indispensable 
as a physical safeguard. The same 
need applies in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder; and as this de- 
partment of ordreace supplies is 
probably one of the most interest- 
ing, we shall describe how this most 
imnodern of propellents is made at 
(he naval powder factory at Indian 
Head, Md. We. purposely choose 
this establishment because it typi- 
fles the highest state of the art and 
is intimately identified with the 
iation’s foremost line of defense. 
The base of our smokeless powder 
is cotton waste. The cotton filament 
18 really a tiny tupular structure 
composed of an indestructible sub- 
stance called “eellulose, which, when 


nounced order.* 


of that port came to a standstill. » 


If you could look inside a plant : 
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sufficiently saturated with nitric 


acid, undergoes a chemical meta- 
morphosis; in short, it then becomes 
an explosive, and technically 
called nitro-cellulose or guncotton. 
Nitrogen has the notable property 
of carrying a very large measure of 
oxygen as well as possessing inher- 
ent molecular energy of a pro- 
The oxygen makes 
for more perfect combustion, hence 
contributes to smokelessness, while 
the resultant heat and energy of 
inflammation give us the desired 


properties to be found in the high 


explosives now employed both in 
military and industrial work of a 
variety of sorts. 

Down at Indian Head the authinn 
waste is run through a_ stripping 


machine that combs it out; and 


then it is washed to remove all 
traces of grease. For this purpose 
the cotton is cleansed in an alka- 
line bath, and here we see the work- 
men busy at their task im rubber 
boots. With this operation finish- 
ed, the cotton is then subjected to a 
drying process and is stored in 
chambers heated to a temperture 
of 212 degrees, F. 


In the drying rovuins, after a suf- 
ficient exposure, the cotton is pack- 
ed in metal cylinders made air- 
tight by having their covers seat 
down upon gaskets of rubber. This 
is to prevent the stuff from reab- 
sorbing moisture from the free at- 
mosphere. Packed in 
the cotton is ready to be carried to 


this fashion 


MAN CTURE EXPLOSI 


the nitrating house, where it is 
transformed from a harmless ma- 
terial into a high -sxplosive. The 


primary purpose of the drying is to 
stimulate the absorption of the 
metamorphosing acid; and if is dur- 
ing this permeatins process that we 
realize that the cotton has not beer 
freed of all of its mosture by us. 
previous heating. 


The effect of the nitric acid is to 
liberate the stubborn moisture, and 
this produces enougn water in the 
course of a short while to dilute the 
nitric acid. The thing desired is to. 
nave the acid in its full strength 


attack the cellulose and thereby. in- 


tesify the vigor of the explosive so 
formed. A weakened nitration 
would be a drawback. The clever 


The Evidence :— 


Eagle & Phenix Mills 
Grantville Hosiery Mills 

Pelzer Corporation . 

. Brown Mig Co. . 
Flint Mfg. Co... 
King Cotton Mills 
National Yarn Mills 
Ozark Cotton Mills 
Revolution Cotton Mills 
Rosemary Mig. Co. 


American Viscose Co. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


. North Carolina 


Cotton 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Building 


A Consistent ‘Winner © 
The Westinghouse Steel Type CS Motor 


The following list showing some recent installations and contracts of Type CS motors 
ranging from 300 to 4000 horsepower : a: 


Georgia 


o J. & J. Dobson 


Ludlow Mfg. Associates Massachusetts 
“ Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 

Waltham Bleachery . 

West Boylston Mfg. Co. . 
Pennsylvania Mishawaka Woolen Co. Indiana 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTA: Candler Building 


Botany Worsted Mills 
Princeton Worsted Mills 
Crosvenor Dale Mfg. Co. 
Livingston Worsted Mills 
River Spinning Co. 


North American Building 


Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 


Connecticut 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE | 
American Building 
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_¢hanical wringer. 


chemist has overcome the difficulty 
in this way: Sulphurie acid is mix- 
ed with the nitric acid because sul- 
acid because sulphuric acid has a 
strong affinity for water. What 
follows? Why, the sulphuric acid 
takes up the increasing. moisture 
and this leaves the nilric acid un- 
impaired and capable of doing its 
full work upor the cotton. 

The nitrating house at Indian 
Head looks inside not unlike a sec- 
tion of a big steam laundry; and, in- 
deed, kindred facilities are actually 
employed there. The cotton in be- 


ing nitrated is put in centrifugal. 
-wringers much like those in which 


clothes are washed wholesale. 
When the nitration has reached the 
proper point, and the artisan knows 
this, the cotton is roughly freed of 
the bulk of the acid by the me- 
The men at the 
machines are apparently indifferent 
to the intensely acrid atmosphere 
which bites the  wnaccustomed 
throat and nasal passages. 
the samé these workers have to be 
very careful, and here is where rub- 
ber protects them. In addition to 
long rubber gloves and rubber 
boots, they wear aprons of the same 
sort which cover the front of the 
body, the hips and the legs well 
down below the tops of the boots. 

When the cotton has soaked long 
enough in the acid it shows signs of 
incipient combustion by giving off a 
dense brownish smoke. At once the 
material is dumped into vats, where 
water is turned upon it by means 
of rubber hose. After being prop- 
erly “drowned” the cotton is taken 
out and fred of its liquid content 
by means of other mechanical 
wringers. The stuff is now gun- 
cotton or pyro-cellulose. What fol- 
lows is something in the nature of 
a paradox. Just as determined as 
the experts were to saturate the 
cotton thoroughly with nitric acid 
up to this stage ,they are now bent 
upo, removing every trace of the 
transforming chemical. Indeed, the 
stability of the explosive subsequent- 
ly and its value as a propellent de- 
pend upon the thoroughness with 
which the succeeding operations are 
earried out. 

The “pyro”—to adopt the abridged 
term used at the factory—is carried 
from the nitrating house in open 
tubs placed upon flat. cars, and 
transported to great steaming vats. 
Into these it is dumped, and for the 
better part of 48 hours it is boiled 


continuously, for the purpose of, 


extracting the biggest part of the 
free acid still clinging to the cotton 
filaments. After two days of bil- 
ing, the “pro” is removed from the 
vats and carried to the pulping 
house, 

In the pulping house the “pyro” 
is pulped and poached, just as are 
the materials used in paper mak- 
ing; and after anywhere from 20 to 
30 hours of this pulping—the time 
depending upon the acid index of 
the fluid—it is finally freed of the 
last trace of the transforming chem- 
ical. Strange as it. may seem, the 


boiling and pulping processes do not 


vitiate the work of the initial nitra- 
Lion. The chemical ehange worked 
in the cotton is & permanent one, 
and the subsequent operations are 
intended to remove only the = un- 
‘bsorbed acid. The pulping house 
is @ wel place, and here, too, the 


But just 
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workers wear rubber boots and rub- 


ber aprons, and occasionally rubber 


gloves. Of course rubber 
used extensively, 
Immediately after coming out of 
the pulping vats or tanks, the prob- 
lem is to get rid oF as much of the 
walter as possible. The slimy ma- 
terial is carried upon a belt of 
blanketing to a “wet machine,” and 
from the rollers of this apparatus 
if issues in flakes containing in the 
neighborhood of 40 per cent of 
moisture. This must be got rid of, 
and to that end the pulped “pyro” 
journeys to what is known as the 
dehydrating house. ‘There all but 
a very limited percentage of mois- 
ture is removed by means of suc- 
cessive applications of pressure, 
But this does not suffice. The last 


hose is 


tracte of dampness is driven out of 
the “pyro” by a topping or bath of | 


a'cohol, 

Again, the powder maker has bor- 
rowed frce.n domestic life, for the 
next machine is .a mechanical 
kneader, like those to be found in 
large steam bakeries. Into this 
kneader the “pyro,” with its per- 
centage of alcohol, is dropped in the 
form of big white dics. There the 
right proportion of ether is added, 
and the mass is worked for 30 minu- 
tes. At the end of that time the 


product is not unlike damp cracker 


crumbs, and feels much like them. 
The object of the kneading is to mix 
in thoroughly the solvent of ether 
and alcohol. The material has un- 
dergone another change by this 
process, and indeed is chemically 
smokeless powder. But there are 
yel a number of things to be done 
before it is fil to be issued to the 
naval service and safe for firing in 
the guns afloat. | 
Various applicatzons of pressure 
now follow, and this gives the “sol- 
loid,” for such it teehnically it, its 
required homogeneity. First, it is 
pressed into cylindrical cakes 
weighing about 50 pounds each, and 
Lo the inexpert the substance might. 
be mistaken for crude rubber. tt has 
a certain measure or efasticity when 
dropped, and will rebound, — Into 


the press again the eakes go, com-_. 


ing oul through sturdy steel colan 


ders in the form of writhing «cords, © 


like soaked macaroni. These cords 
are put-back into the ‘press and 
squeezed into a single compact cake 
for the sake of more perfect union, 
and then the plastic mass is ready 
for the powder press. 

The form of the grains or powder 
units is one of the technical nicie- 
ties of the art, because this regu- 
lates the speed with which the 
grains will burn, and the uniformity 
with which they will burn, and the « 
uniformity with which they will 
generate their propoulsive gases. 
Depending upon the size of the 
grain to be made, ‘the “eollgid” is 
subjected to pressure ranging from 
4.000 to 6000 pounds to the square 
inch, and under the thrust of the 
powerful piston the stuff is forced 
through a die that causes it to issue 
from the press in the shape of om 
endless stick of pale yellow~-twist- 
ing and moving like a snake. In- 
stead of having one hole, however, 
through its center, it has that and 
a concentric group of others. per- 
forating the rod from end to end. 
Every time the rod reaches the end 
of the table one of the men culs it 
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Our Spinning Rings “NSE OR 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


DOUBLE FLANGE 


Sizings and Finishings 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


FOR ALL TEXTILES. 


Soaps and Softeners 


TEXTILE 


promptly. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. 
card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 


We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern | 
give satisfactory service and upon re- f[ 

- quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SERVICE 


A stock of 


off al the press outlet, and then the 
length is laid alongside its prede- 
‘essors and straightened. These 
are next fed to a cutter, which di- 
vides the rods into the so-called 
grains of uniform length. The num- 
ber of perforations in the rods and 
the size of the grains are depend- 
enf upon the caliber of the gun 
and the length of the weapon in 
which they are to be fired. Here 
are details that should be explained. 

if the powder grains were solid 
it is clear that their outer surfaces 
would diminish as they burned and 
accordingly jess and less gas would 
be generated. Now the desire is 


really to maintain a reasonably uni- 
form propulsive impulse up toa 
certain point in the travel of the 
projectile after the shot has been 


Skilled experts 


set in motion. Therefore, by means 

of the longitudinal perforations, the — 
burning area is inereased internal- 
ly while the external surface is 
diminished by the attacking flame. — 
Thus a measure of uniformily is 


secured, and the powder back af 
the shell does its work until the 


projectile has acquired its maxi- 
mum velocity during its journey to — 
Therefore, the 
longer the gun the bigger o> — 


the rifles muzzle. 


the grain needed. 


It is not our purpose to go into 
the mechanical detaus of the var- 


ious presses employed. It is enough — 
for us to know that their piston 
rods must be tight, and to that end 


ihe best of rubber packing is em- 
ployed. The same thing is required 


al pipe joints, and rubber tubing. 


| 
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Smokelessness 
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jas many applications. This is 
ospecially so in plants where the 
-oivent is made and also in the acid 
house, Where the 
chemical and its sulphurous acid 
ore drawn off into carboys for car- 
‘iage to the nitrating house. The 
workmen in the acid house must 
also be safeguarded trom these cor- 
rosive themieals, and rubber gloves, 
rubber aprons and rubber boots are 
worn. 

We have now seen how harniiess 
cotton Waste can be transformed 
into. @& smokeless propelient for 
suns, but a good deal remains to be 
done before the powder is in a con- 
dition for issuance to the naval! 
-erviee. The same can be said of 
‘he smokeless powder manutactur- 
cd by the army at Picatinny, and is 
«ually true of the explosive turn- 
ed out at the numerous pants now 
engaged in this work. 


Finally the powder is laid in shal- 
low boxes or drawers in the drying 
jiouse, and these receptacies are 
maintained at fixed temperatures. 
Gradually the powder grains dark- 
en and harden; and in about six 
months from the day of forming 
the stuff is ready to be submitted 
for ballistic testing, i. e., firing in 
suns of the proper calibre, and the 
registering of the pressures devel- 
oped. Every batch of powder is call- 
ed a “lot”, and no two lots are ex- 
actly identical in their performan- 
ces. In order to secure average ol 
performance powders of different 
batehes are mixed, and after test- 
ing the lot is given ils “index.” In 
this way the ordinance experts 
know just how to apportion the 


charge so that the propulsive effort 


of a succession of firings will be 
substantially alike. 

Smokeless powder has  revyolu- 
Lionized modern ordinance. former- 
ly the gun was fashioned to meas- 
ure its strength with the explosive 
violence of black powder. The de- 
signer knew that he had .o use so 
much of it to get a desired pro- 
pulsive effeet, and this explains the 
disproportionate bulkiness of the 
rear part of the older weapons 
around that portion of the bore in 
which the propellent developed its 
maximum effort with amazing sud- 
denness. To-day, on the other hand, 
the designer plans his gun’ first, 
using his metal more skilfully, and 
distributing if in a way that pro- 


duces graceful tapering contous. 
Then having fixed the plhysicaal 


characteristics of his weapon,, he 
proceeds to design his powder 
grains so thal they will burn pro- 
gressively to harmonize with the 
sonstruetion of the rifle and the ul- 
limate speed to be given the shell 
at the instant it leaves the muzzle. 
is an incident and, 
as We have said, due to a well nigh 
perfeel eombustion. 

The manufacture of explosives 
has been given such a tremendous 
impetus in this country, as wel 
as across the water, during the last 
six months, that if would be im- 
possible to give present statistics 
Of this industry with exactness, but 
they ean be approximated with con- 


 Siderable accuracy. At the time of 


the taking of the last census—in 
employed in the 86 plants in the 
1910— there were 6,274 workmen 
United States devoted to the manu- 
facture of explosives. As the great- 


transforming 
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er number of these plants are now 
working on considerable fuller time 
than has been the case before in 
ears, and as new plants have re- 
cently ben established, it would be 
safe to add about 60 per cent. to 
the number of workmen engaged in 
this sort of manufacture, as given 
in the census; so that it would 
hardly De an exaggeration to say 
that 10,000 men are now engaged in 
making explosives in the American 
powder factories of private owner- 
ship. To this number should be add- 
ed 1,000 or 1,200 men engaged in the 
Government plants, making not far 
from ‘12,000 workmen employed in 
American powder mills of one sort 
or another. Not all these men are 
compelled to protect themselves in 
a rubber equipment, but <1] who 
are employed in the initial stages 
of converting cotton into an expu- 
sive substance—where nitric acid is 
used—are compelled to wear gloves 
and aprons and boots made of rub- 
ber. 

And this does not take into ac- 
eount at all the large number of 
workmen engaged in the factories 
thal produce nitric and. sulphuric 

necessity they are under 
of wearing complete rubber pro- 
tection is even greater. But the or- 
dinary rubber boots, gloves and 
aprons meéant for general service are 
not immune to the action of strong 
acids, so that it is necessary to 
make the rubber equipment worn 
by workers in acid and powder mills 
of a special ecompound.—tndia Rub- 
ber World. 


Dye-House Laboratories. 
Both in its editorials and im its 
other columns, 
and energetically advocated the in- 
corporation of a dye-testing ‘abora- 


tory ni every dye-house, the 
present condition of the industry 
simply emphasizes the arguments 


that have been formerly advanced. 

The sellers of dyestuffs having 
been badly pressed by the condit- 
ions, have been compelled to use 
various mixtures of dyes in order to 
match or approximate these dyes, 
their stock of which has been ex- 
hausted. While they have undoubt- 
edly used their best endeavors to 
offer a satisfactory substitute, and 
while according to their laboratory 
tests if may duplicate all the quali- 
fications of the original dye, it may 
fall far’ short of the particular, and 
frequently peculiar, requirements of 
the individual demand: 

When the dye market was normal, 


the dealers were able to continue to: 


supply a uniform and identical pro- 
duet when re-ordered, and hence if 
could be assured that if the first 
shipment was satisfactory that. fu- 
ture lots would be, but no such as- 
surance can be guaranteed at pres- 
ent. 

The dyer must now prove to his 
own satisfaction that each lot of 
dyestuff will give the demanded re- 
sults. He must test each shipment, 
not only for its strength and shade, 
but particularly to the reactions to 
which his goods are to be subjected. 
He must make these tests under his 
own dye-house and mill conditions 
and not be dependent upon the as- 
sertions of the seller. 

As every dyer knows, each dye- 
stuff factory and each dyestuff mer- 


purpose, or of the 


we have frequently © 


chant has his own peculiar meth- 
ods of making tests to determine 
fastness. Some, for light fastness, 
expose the dyeings under glass, 
some upon a roof free from street 
dirt, while olhers expose them near 
co the street in order that they may 
pe subjected to street dirt. Dye- 
ings under these varying conditions 
will varying results, and the 
dyer in comparing exposures made 
by two concerns can not determine 
the real comparative value of the 
dyes- employed. The same cond! 


lions apply to all the ‘other tests to 


which dyeings are submitted. 


These results are of little or no~ 


value except in a general way and 
are no guide to the determination 
of the best product, 

The dyer himself, is the only one 
who can properly and accurately 
judge of the value of a dye for his 
comparative 
value of a dye for his purpose, or 
of the comparative vaiues of a 
series of dyes. 

He is the only one conversant with 
the actual practical conditions to 
which the fiber is subjected from 
the time it enters the mill in its raw 
state until it leaves as a_ finished 
commercial product, 

He is the only one who knows the 
facilities of his dye—house, and the 
methods of bleaching and finishing 
in his own mill. s 

Surely, therefore, the dyer is the 
one best equipped with practical in- 
ive for his practical purposes. 

The average dyer possesses the 
necessary ability and knowledge to 
do his own testing but is prevented 
from exercising his ability on ac- 
count of a lack of a room and a few 
necessary laboratory apparatus. 

The cost of equipping a labora- 
tory is absurdly small, all that is 
needed is a light room, that ean be 
kept free from dust and steam, and 
a few utensils of the cheapest char- 
acter 

It is’ a noticeable fact that the 
largest and most reliable firms of 
dyestuff dealers are strong advocates 
of dyehouse laboratories. They 
appreciate that their tests and con- 
elusions are more or less of a gen- 
eral character, that they have no 
knowledge of the details of their 
eustomers, and hence are compelled 
to depend upon general conditions 
and they prefer to sell their dyes 
upon their actual merits rather than 
upon their own laboratory reports, 
although they have been made as 
acurately as possible. 

The dealers further appreciate 
the fact that if the dyers can be in- 
terested in the testing of dyes, they 
will be more interested in new and 
improved products and will under- 
stand their advantages over the 
older ones, and this is of the great- 
est importance to the mills. 

The dye factories do not go to the 
great expense of introducing new 
eolors, unless they are assured that 
they have certain valuable proper- 
ties and the dyer can take advan- 
tage of these improvements if they 


prove advantageous to him in his 


work. 

The present time is the proper 
time for the dyer to insist upon the 
installation of a dye~testing oulfil, 
and. the proper time for the mill 
owner to understand and appreciate 
its value and importance to him.— 
Textile Colorist. 


are running their Spinning 


cesses. 


noted. 


standpointisthe Chapman 


Nearly 100 


are saving money 
in their spinning 


Almost 100 cotton mills 


wih Chapman Bail 
Bearing Spindles. | 
The history of cotton manu- 
facturing has been marked by 
individual and important im- 
provements in particular pro- 

Start with Ark- 
spinning jenny, and 
study the course of the indus- 
try from that date to the pres- 
ent time and several out- 


wright'’s 


standing machinery improve- 


ments and inventions will be 


A few years from now,we 
venture the prediction, manu- 
facturers will admit that one 


of the most important inven- 


tions from a money saving 


Ball Bearing Spin- 
dle because it saves at least 
30% power and makes the 
yarn at least 15% stronger. 


There is not a claim made 
for the Chapman Ball Bearing 
Spindle that cannot be fully 
substantiated and proven in 
actual mill practice. 


Manufacturers who are in- 
terested in saving power and 
perfecting their product will 
make further inquiry. 


Southern Agents 


Dixie Spindle & Flyer Go. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Hand Firing Soft Goal Under Power-Plant Boilers. 


(Continued from Page 4.) 
avoids the formation of clinker, thereby reducing the hardest work to 
be done in the boiler room—cleaning fires. 

Proper Position in Firing. 


In order that the fireman can place the.coal to best advantage he 
must take a proper position in front of the furnace, so that he can see 
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fireman placing the coal with graceful movements of the shovel is a 
pleasing sight. An unskilled fireman wears himself out by bringing 
the scoop into the furnace door and by jerking it back to make the 
coal slide off. This method is tiring, but may do if the furnace is not 
very deep. However, with deep furnaces it is very difficult to get the 
coal far enough back and to spread it where needed. 

Place For Coal Being Fired. 

The placing of the coal car or the coal pile is of importance in order 
to fire efficiently. The best place for it is 6 to 7 feet directly in front 
of the furnace, as shown in figure 3. The coal can be held in a eoal 
car of about 1,000 pounds capacity, or it may be.placed on the floor. 


Vhe coal car is. preferable and should be used whenever possible, be- 


be | 
= Coal car 
3: 
FIGURE 3.—A proper position for the fireman when firing the furnace, The foot- 


prints show where the fireman should stand. The right distance of the coal car 


from the furnace is also shown. . 


the thin spots in the fuel bed and with least effort can throw the coal 
where it is needed. A proper position for firing the left door is indicat- 
ed in figure 3 by the footprints. The fireman is standing 4 1-2 to 5 
feet from the front of the furance and 12 to 18 inches to the left of a 
straight line running through the center of the left door. 
tion he is about 2 feet from a coal car, placed 6 to 7 feet from the front 


if “Uf 


FIGURE 4.--The end of the throw. The scoop is stopped by RE it on “the lower 
edge of the fire-door frame and the coal, following the course of the arrow, slides 
off the scoop and falls on a thin spot in the fuel bed. 


of the furnace, and can swing his scoop from the coal car into any place 
on the left side of the furnace, nearly in a straight line, so that he has 
fo use comparatively little effort. At the end of the throw the scoop 
is suddenly stopped by laying it on the bottom edge of the fire-door 
frame as shown in figure 4; the coal slides off the scoop and is scat- 
tered over the thin spot. 


With reasonable practice the fireman can throw the pee on any 
desired spot in the fuel bed, and by stopping the scoop on the bottom 
edge of the fire-door frame saves himself a disagreeable jar. A skilled 


In this posi- 


FIGURE 5—Coal car of a good design. 


cause it keeps the boiler room cleaner and makes the handling of the — 


coal and the fires easier. Thus, for instance, when the fires are being 


cleaned the coal car can be pushed out of the way so that-the fireman _ 
The coal car may 


has a clear space to work and handle the fire tools. 
run on an iron ‘track or it may have flat wheels and run on the hard, 
preferably concrete, floor of the fireroom. One side of the car should 
bave at the bottom a swinging hinge so that it can be swung down level 
with the bottom of the car, thus making the shoveling of coal ener. 
Figure 5 shows a coal car of a good design. 

(To be Continued.) 


Tops Reclothed. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


Lickerins Rewound. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


127 Central Avenue, Ga. 
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ifeet of One End Less on Drawing. 


Editor: 

One of my friends claims that the 
strength of yarn is injured by to 
much drawing and too much draft 
on the drawing frames. 

| am making i6s yarn, with a 
draft. of 6 on the first drawing and 


qa draft of 5.68 on the second draw- 


ing. Lam using slubbers, inter- 


mediates and fine frames. 

Will some of your readers tell me 
what the effect would be if I took 
oul one end on the drawing frames 
and only ran five ends. 


Win some one ugure exactly what 
the difference would be in the num- 
fer of doubling before the roving 
reached the spinning frames. How 


‘many doublings do I. have now? 
- How many would there be with only 


five ends on the drawing frames. 
: Young Carder. 


Prevention of Boiler Scale. 


Scale is due to the presence in the 
feed-water of substances like the 
sulphates and carbonates of lime 
and magnesia. When the water is 
heated these substances are precipi- 


tated and are baked on the plates: 


and tubes. It is extremely doubtful, 
states the “Electrical World,” 
whether the suspension of zinc slabs 
in the boiler will prevent scale, as 
has been suggested. This action of 
zine in a boiler is galvanic, and is 
intended primarily to prevent cor- 
rosion of the metal parts of the 
boiler. To prevent scale formation 
it would have to change the nature 
of the sulphates and carbonates or 
else keep them from coming in con- 
tact with the boiler, neither of which 
it is able to do. It is true that in 
the course of the galvanic action 
set up by the use of zinc, hydrogen 
is set free at the water surface of 
the plates and tubes, and the liber- 
ation of hydrogen in this way, if 
rapid enough, might prevent scale 
from adhering; but.it is scarcely to 
be believed that the feeble gavanic 
action set up by the use of zinc slabs 
could produce hydrogen at a suf- 
ficient rate to keep all sediment and 
precipitates from collecting on the 
surface of the metal. 


Lock Washers. 

In a weaving mill looms are con- 
spicuously subject to wear and tear 
and one regular duty of loom fixers 
is the tightening of bolts and nuts 
that beeome loose. The reason is 
obvious. A 40-inch loom for instance 
on a plain weave operated at 160 
picks per minute, on a 50 hours 
weekly basis makes 26,956,800 picks 
per annum (without allowance for 
stops). 

This represents a travel of nearly 
six feet per pick, of 27,773 miles per 
annum, 

Unlike most. conveyances the 
trips of the shuttle are short and 
there must be a complete stop and 
reversal of direction at every alter- 
nate pick. This necessitates a neut- 
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realizing of the momentum of the 
shutiie ,and although the - binder 
and check perform this operation, 
there is Of necessity much strain 
and wear. The motions of the loom 
are largely through cams which 
produce a shock when operated. 
Several years ago we adopted a 
construction of loom frames where 
all joints are machined together 
making a better fit at such joints 
and aisO more uniformity in meas- 
urements in the working paris of 
the loom, 
Recognizing the old difficulty of 
bolts and nuls becoming loose and 
the resulting troubles which follow, 
we have adopted the example of 
the automobile makers and are now 
equipping our looms with positive 
lock washers in all places where 
they can be used. An actual count 


on one of our narrow looms showed 


i185 of these washers. 
While this means a material add- 
ed cost to our compaty, it also 


means a great reductimm in 


and tear of looms to our customers, 
which a corresponding rsduction in 
Lhe labor of lom fixer sind in cost 
of supplies. A recent report from 
a mill where new loonis provided 
with lock washers are b:ing started 
showed less general bceeakage of 
parts than usual and practically no 
call for tightening of b»its-——Drap- 
er Company Cotton QOha:s. 


Th Moseow Cotton Gouds Market 


New prices on yarn have been 
tixed by the Moscow group of spin- 
ners, the price on No, 34 warp yarn 
geing established at 55 cents per 
pound, and on No. 39 welt, 54 cents 
per pound; term, 12 months. Cal- 
culated in cash, the average price 
for ealico yarn will be approxi- 
mately 50 cents, an increase of 4 
cents over the price of the pre- 
ceeding season. 

While the price of cotton on the 
pound, the above price means loss, 
it is said, to the spinners. Since 
the cost of raw material, assuming 
10 per cent of waste, is more than 
50 ‘cents per pound, the cost of 
manufacture—not less than 7 cents 
per nound—is bourne solely by the 
spinners. In establishing the yarn 
prices these latter have assumed 
the cost of raw cotton at about 37 
cents per pound. Undoubtedly, most 
of the spinners had secured their 
raw. supply previous to the high 
prices, and probably had paid even 
le s than 37 cent 

Some manufacturing concerns 
that succeeeded in securing a sup- 
ply of cotton in good time were 
forced to buy it at high prices, 
sometimes in big lots. This was the 
consequence of delays in shipments, 
a cotton shipped in due time was 
two or three months late in reach- 
ing its place of destination, thus 
frustrating all caleulations of the 
manufacturing concerns. The firms 
that were not successful in secur- 
ing the necessary supplies in au- 
tumn were obliged to purchase cot- 
ton in winter when the prices were 
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high, and did not lay in a store of 
supplies, buying only what was 
necessary to keep their business 
going. It is claimed that for such 
firms the present yarn prices are 
ruinous. 


It is probable that the gradual ex- 
hausting of supplies of cotton will 
lead to still higher prices. The 
greatest scarcity is felt in the nor- 
mal graaes. | 

The general movement of goods 
on the market is -inconsiderable. 
There is a demand for thin goods, 
such as batiste, sateens, etc., bul 
the supplies are not plentiful, in 
consequence of the scarcity of 
Egyptian cotton from which they 
are manufactured.— Consular Re- 
ports. 


Cotton is a Factor in ‘the Struggle. 


Cotton continues to loom large in 
the counsels of the nation. The air 
is full of controversy ‘as to what 
should be our future national policy 
in regard to this all-important com- 
modity and its bearing upon’ the 
progress of the great war in which 
we are engaged. It is freely assert- 
ed that the past policy of this 
country has greatly favored the 
progress of the military operations 
of our German enemies, since no de- 
cided steps have been taken to pre- 
vent cotton from reaching that 
country, and cotton is essential to 
the manufacture of the high explo- 
sives that are being used against 
our forces and those of our allies. 
It is suggested that the British gov- 
ernment should declare cotton to be 
eontraband of war, and thereby pre- 
vent it from being carried to enemy 
countries without risk of seizure. 
It is also suggested that the govern- 
ment should step in and purchase a 
great portion of the available sup- 
plies of cotton for use in this coun- 
try with a view to preventing its ex- 


portation to others. There is a good 
deal of diversity of opinion with re- 
gard to both proposals. It is held 
by many, and we think rightly too, 
that the purchase of large stocks of 


cotton by the government would 
have a disastrous effect upon the 
Lancashire cotton industry, unless 
it could be done on some plan which 
does not yet appear to have been in- 
vented. 
about the government purchasing 
colton tends immediately to en- 
hance the price. This has already 
been demonstrated. In any case, the 
government could only purchase a 
portion of the cotton supply, and 
when this was done the remaining 
stocks would inevitably advance 
greatly in price. The fact of the 
cotton crop being in the hands of 
thousands of different holders makes 
its purchase by the government an 
operation which it is much easier 
to talk about than to perform. It 
appears almost certain that it can- 
not be done without some hindrance 
to trade by reason of inflated prices. 
[he government has frequently ex- 
pressed a desire since the war start- 
ed to see the cotton trade kept go- 
ing. The proposal to declare cotton 
contraband is one which seems to 
be more generally approved, but the 
government is not yet convinced that 
this is absolutely necessary. Serious 
consideration is, however, being 
given to these matters, and we be- 
lieve thé government is leaving no 
stone unturned in its efforts to ar- 
rive at the most advantageous con- 
clusion. Numerous consultations 
ate taking place with persons whose 


épinions are likely to be useful, and 


we may rest assured that whatever 
steps are shown to be necessary for 
ensuring a victorious conclusion of 
the war will be taken. Everybody 
is agreed that all other considera- 
tions must be subordinated to this 
essential object—Cotton Factory 


.Times of England. 


Names Wanted. 


We wish to get a more complete list of the superintendents and 
overseers. Please clip out this blank and mail it to us with the names 


at. your mill. 


Number of spindles.............. 


(Give exact number). 
Number of 


(Give exact number). 


Overseer of Carding 
Overseer of Spinning 


Overseer of Cloth Room 


The very fact of talking 
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Southern Textile Exposition. 


Textile Exposition 
which is. to be held at Greenville, 5. 
C., on Novy, 2nd to 6th, inclusive, will 
be a far larger affair than was anti- 
cipated, 


The Southern 


The entire amount of space orig- 
inally secured and which consists 
of three large floors in a standard 
mill construction building has al- 
ready been contracted for by. ex- 
hibitors and additional requests for 
space are coming in every day. 

The committee are endeavoring to 
secure floor-space in an adjoiming 
or nearby building, and will make 
the best arrangements possible for 
they do not wish to see the number 
of exhibits curtailed in the least. 

Those who expect to make exhib- 
its should make their applications 
al one so that the committee will 
know how much. additional 
will be needed, 


It is now estimated that the at- 
tendance at the Southern ‘Textile 
Exposition will be approximately 
5,000 and will include cotton man- 
ufacturers from every section of the 
South. 

The Southern Textile Exposition 
is going to be a sires 
standport. 


space 


ess from every 


Time to Wake Up. 


If the colton manufacturers of 
the South intend to make any ef- 
fort to defeat or even amend the 


Palmer-Owen Child Labor Bill it is 


lime for them to wake up and gel 
pusy.. 

This bill was introduced into the 
lasl Congress, passed the House by 
an overwhelming majority and only 
lack of time prevented it being con- 
sidered and proenty passed by the 
Senate. 

The Palmer-Owen Child Labor 
Bill. the text of which is printed on 
this page provides: 


(1) No boy or girl under 14 years 
of age can be employed in a cotton 
mill under any circumstances. 


(2) Ne boy or girl between the 
ages Of 14 and 16 years can be em- 


ployed more than 8 hours in one day 


Or after 7 p. m. 


(5) Federal mill inspectors. 


The cotton manufacturers must 
wake up to what this bill means 
and at leasi make a strenuous ef- 
fort against such an unjust and un- 
fair law. 

Most of them are sitting passive 
now and trusting blindly to 
whereas in December, 


luck 
when Con- 


against the 
Labor Bill in the last Congress. It 


gress meets, they will be raging and 
almost literally tearing their hair. 

It will be too late then, either to 
effect the passage of the bill through 
a change of public sentiment, or by 
any other method, whereas now 
there is yet time to reach at least 
a part of the public. 

The Palmer-Owens Ghild Labor 
Bill is directly aimed at the cotton 
manufacturing indusiry of the 
South and is the result of public 
sentiment created in the North by 
the falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
lions of A. J. (MoKelway, Owen 
Lovejoy and others of their kind. 

If the Northern people could be 
given a truthful idea of the condi- 
Lions in the Southern mills, a change 


.of public sentiment would probably 


cause the bill to be amended and 
become more reasonable. 

The cotton manufacturers of New 
England, while not openly favoring 
the Palmer-Owens Bill are tacitly 
doing so, 

We do not hesitate to charge them 
with bad faith because they are now 
willing to see foreed upon the 
Southern mills the very restrictions 
against which they fought so bitter- 
ly and so long in their own states. 

The effect of their position has 
been that only one Congressman 
north of Washington, D. G., voted 
Palmer-Owens Child 


is not a bill that .can be charged 
against the administration for the 
Republicans in Congress, including 
Republican leader Mann are more 
solidly behind the bill than are the 
Democrats, a large per cent of whom 


‘are from the South. 


It is a sure proposition that if the 


cotton manufacturers. of the South 


remain in their present passive and 
quiet state, the employment of a 
boy of fifteen for more than eight 
hours per day will be illegal at this 
lime next year and Federal inspec- 
tors will have free access to our 
mills. 


We all know that the employment 
of a boy of fifteen at light work for 
ten hours per day can in no Way 
injure him, and that it is far better 
for him to be employed in the mill 
outside of the sehool term than to 
be idle, but what we think will not 
effect the passage of the Bill, for 
McKelway has instilled into the 
minds of the Northern public the 
idea that a terrible condition of slav- 
ery exists in the Southern mills and 
they look upon the Palmer-Owens 
Bill as a measure through which to 


alleviate that condition. 


It is not improbable that McKel- 
way has his eye on the job of Fed- 
eral inspector and we ean hardly 
imagine a more disagreeable condit- 
ion than such a man clothed with 
Government authority. 

If the cotton manufacturers of 
the South ever intend to get togeth- 
er on any proposition, this is the 
time. 


In every state, but more especial- 
ly in North Carolina, pecause of the 
large number of ‘small mills, we 
have, cotton manufacturers who are 
so narrow-minded and selfish that 
they are willing to sit back and al- 
low the other mill men to do the 
work and pay the expenses. 

Some of the most rabid eppon- 
ents of the Palmer-Owens Bill are 
nol members of the North Carolina 


-Palmer-Owens Bill 


turing establishment 
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Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
have nol paid any dues and hope to 
gel through without contributing 
one cent towards the fight. Some 
who control several mills are se 
penurious that they pay dues on 


one or more mills and let the others — 


remain out of the Association. 

The man who will do nothing and 
hopes thal some one else will pay 
his part of the expenses, will ery the 
loudest when the 
Bill becomes the law. We have 
seen them act the same way over 
State legislation and it is no difficult 
task for any cotton manufacturer to 


name many of the men to whom we 
refer. 


Uniess something is done the 


will pass the 
next congress in its present form, 

Will the cotton 
wake up or will they sleep on and 
submil possibly to a bill whieh is 
aimed al. them and is a violation of 
State's rights? 


Palmer-Owen Child Labor Bill. 


The following is the text of the 
bill introduced at the last Congress: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall 
be unlawful for any producer, man- 
ufacturer or dealer to ship or delivy- 
er for shipment im interstate com- 
meree the products of any mines 
or quarry which have been pro- 


duced in whole or in part, by the 
labor of children undér the age of — 


{6 years, or the products 
mines, quarries, mills, 
workshops, factories, 


of any 
canneries, 
or manufac- 
which have 
been produced in whole or in 
part by the labor of 
under the age of 14 years, or by 
the labor of children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years who work 
more than eight hours in any oné 
date or more than six days in any 
week, or after the hour of 7 o'clock 
P.M. or before the hour of 7 o’elock 


ki 


Sec. 2. 


That the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 


the Secretary of Commerce 


and the Secretary of Labor ‘shall 
constitute a board to make and 


publish from time to time uniform 
rules and regulations for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of 
securing proper enforcement of this 
act, the Secretary of Labor, or any 
person duly authorized by him, 
shall have authority to enter and 
inspect any mines, quarries, mills, 
canneries, workshops, factories and 
manufacturing establishments in 
which goods are produced for inter- 
state commerce. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty 
of each district attorney to whom 
the Secretary of Labor shall report 
any viloation of this act, or to 
whom any State factory or mining 
or quarry inspector, commissioner 
of labor, State medical inspector, or 
school-attendance officer or any 
other person shall present satis- 
factory evidence of.such violation 
to eause appropriate proceedings 
to be eammenced and prosecuted in 
the proper courts of the United 
States without delay for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties as in such 
cases herein provided. 

Sec. 5. That any person, partner- 
ship, corporation, or any agent or 

(Continued on Page 15, 
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Bomar Walker has become loom 
ver at the Drayton (8. CG.) Mills. 


R. Mosteller is erecting Draper 
coms at Social Circle, Ga. 


kn. L. Martin is now fixing looms 
the Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


\. H. Pollard, cloth room overseer 
the Woodside Mills, Greenville, 8. 
fas rélurned from his vacation. 


©. B. Sprouse of Glinton, 8. G., is 
ow fixing looms at the Laurens (S. 

Ss. O, Bundy has resigned as over- 

seer Of slashing at. the Clinton (5. 
Gy Mills. 


Ss. W. Mimms has resigned as su- 
crate of the Granby Mills, 
Columbia, S. 


W. R. Ennis, fe is now overseer 
of spinning at ‘the Southside Mills, 
\Vinston-Salem, N. 


Jack Worthy, of Pacolet, is now 
fixing looms at the Drayton (S. GC.) 
Mill, 


J. W. Davidson, of Newnan, Ga., 
is now grinding cards at the Gate 
City Mills, Kast Point, Ga. 


Ben Farmer has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of spinning at the 


(ireer. (8S. C.) Mfg. Go. 


H. A. Taylor has resigned as su- 
perintendent of Marlboro Mills No. 4 
and No. 2 of MeColl, 8. CG. 


W. J. Britton, superintendent of 
the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, &. 
C., has been spending his vacation in 
New York and Boston. 


G. L. Ward has resigned as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Aurora Mills, 
Burlington, N. €., and moved to 
Spray, N. 


S. S. Evans, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Gedartown Cotton & Ex- 


port Go. has returned from a trip 


to Spokane, Washington. 


EK. V. Brooks of Alexander City, 
Aja,, has aeeepted the position of 
superintendent of the Marble City M 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


R. H. Meadows has been promoted 
to second hand in No, 1 eloth room 
at the Dan River Mills, Schoolfield, 
Va. 


S. C. Cain, of Sylacauga, Ala. has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Bibb Mill No. 4, Go- 
Ga. 


KE. L; Goble of China Grove, N. G., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Jonesboro (Tenn.) 
Yarn Mills. 


©. A. Reeves of the Apalache Mills, 
Arlington, S$. C., has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Fairfield 
Millis, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


J. I. Rainey of the Woodside 
Mills, Greenville, 8. €., is now fixing 
looms at the Judson Mills, of the 
same place. 


G. W. Watts of the Poe Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., is now fixing looms 
at the Judson Mills, of the same 
place. 


A. F. Hedgepath, overseer of card- 
ing at the Woodside Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. €., has been visiting at | 
Spartanburg; 8. C. 


‘J. A. Norris, one of the overseers 
of spinning at the Woodside Milis, 
Greenville, 8. €. has been visiting 
friends at Atlanta, Ga. 


F, G. Huff has been promoted to 


time keeper in the No. 3 weave room 


at the Dan River Mill, Schoolfield, 
Va. 


W. Nipper of Columbia, C,, 
has become second hand in spinning 
and spooling at the Middleburg 
Mills, Batesburg, 8. C. 


C. J. Shannon of Camden, 8. C., a 
graduate of the textile school of 
Mlemson College, has become  de- 


signer at the (S. C.) Mig. 


Co. 


P. A. Gwaltney, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Holt-Williamson Mfg. 
Co. of Fayetteville, N. has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the 
Marlboro Mills Nos. 1 and 2, McColl, 
8. C. 


Albany Grease 


if 


Mill machinery is kept in better 
condition. Your goods are 
not ruined by drippings with 


Send for samples and cup now. No charge. 
| YOUR DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE i 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO. 
708-10 Washington St., New York 


W. P. Loftis has resigned-as over- 
seer of spinning al the Holt~Wil- 
liamson Mfg, Go., Fayetteville, N. C., 
to become superintendent of the 
Ida Yarn Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


Mrs. Clarence McEachern has ac- 
cepted the position of district nurse 
for the Monarch Cotton Mills and 
the Excelsior Knitting Mills, of 
Union, 8. G. 


T. M. McNeil has been transferred 
from superintendent of the Ottaray 
Mills, Union, 8. C.. to a similar posi- 
tion at. the Olympia Mills, Columbia, 
5. 


KE, G. Geer has been promoted 
from of at the 
Greer 4.) Mfg. to superin- 
tondent ge the Ottaray Mills, Union, 

B: D. Eads has been 
from second hand in carding at the 
Victor Mills, Greer, S. G., to dover- 


seer of carding at. the 
Mills, Arlington, §. C. 


T. A. Sizemore, superintendent of 


the American Spinning Co., Green- 
ville, S. G. has returned from a 


fishing trip to Green River, N. C. 


Geo. Wilbanks has 
overseer of slashing alt the Lydia 
Mills, Clinton, 8. C., to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Cilnton (. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


L. M. Weeks has resigned his po- 
sition at the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. 
to become second hand in. card 
room No. 3 at the Dan River Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


G. H. Fairbanks has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent . the 
Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, 8S. €., to 
a similar position at the fechas 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


promoted 


Apalache . 


resigned as 


W. P. Hamrick has been promot- 
ed from superintendent of the 
Olympia Mills, Columbia, 8. C., to 
general superintendent of the Olym- 
pia, Granby, Richland and Capital 
City Mills, of that place. 


R. E. Pope, formerly overseer of 
spinning alt the Gaston Mill, Oherry- 
ville, N. C., and who left a short 
Lime ago for the Panama-—Pacific 
Exposition, was injured the 17th 
instant in a railroad wreck and is 
now in a. hospital in Delrio, Tex. A 
letter from Mr. Pope to . friends 
states that the passenger train on 
which he was riding was wrecked 
by Mexicans and that while he is in 
the hospital he can hear. the firing 
of cannon in revolution and chaotic 
Mexico, and that just as soon as 
possible he is going to get out of 
Delrio. 


Beaver Dam Mill, 
Edgefield, 


L. lL. Clippard....... Superintendent 
D, Smith... . Carder and Spianer 


d. ‘Master Mechanic 


Mayo Mlil, 
Mayodan, N. C. 


LD. A, Rié¢ks-. Superintenden! 


No. 3 Spiner 
T. W. 


Selman Master Mechanci 


Arista Mill, 
Winston-Salem, N. €. 


lid: Powers Superintendent 
W. 0. Carter....4 Carder ard Spinne: 


Weaver 
Cieth Rooanr 


W. Hammond. . Mechanic 


-Moderate in Cost 


STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Cheap to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Huntsville, Ala—The Huntsville 
Knitting Mill has received from 
Russia a large order for underwear, 
and an extra force has been put to 
work, 


Haw River, N. C.-M. H. Childrey 
will open a hosiery knitting mill. 
Installation of machinery is now in 
progress, to include 20 knitters and 
accompanying ribbers, etc. Elec- 
tric power will be used. 


Norfolk, Va—John A. Law, of 
Spartanburg, 8. C., representing the 
stockhoiders, recently 
purchased at auction the plant and 
properly of the Union Cotton Bag- 
ging Corporation here, for $7,000. 


Hickory, N. C.—The A. A. Shuford 


’ Mill Company of this city is prepar- 


ing to take care of as much surplus 
colton this year as possible by the 


erection of two brick warehouses, - 


one of them being 50x100 feet, the 
other 560x200. This will more than 
double the mill’s present warehouse 
capacity. Work has already been 
started and is beimg pushed to com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible. 


_ Forsyth, Ga—-R. P. Brooks, R. T. 
‘Persons, G. Ogden Persons and J. W. 
Newton ,all of Forsyth, have made 
application for a charter for the 
Forsyth Cotton Mills, They have 
bought out the Starr Mills here, as 
noted, and as soon as the charter is 
granted and new machinery is in- 
stalled the mill will be placed in op- 
eration. They -will manufacture 
cotton yarns. The Starr Mills have 
been inactive for several months. 


Coneord, N. C.—At a meeting of 
the Noreott Mills Company an or- 
ganization was perfected and officers 
were elected. The officers are: . C. 
W. Johnston, Charlotte, president; 
GC. B. Wagoner, vice president; W. 


“G. Broadfoot, secretary; F. J. Hay- 


wood, treasufer; A, Jones Yorke, J. 
H. Johnson, C. B. Wagoner, €.. W. 
Johnson, W. G. Broadfoot, J. A. Can- 
non and F. J. Haywood, directors. 
Treasurer Haywood states that 


plans for the new mill, whieh will | 


be ereeted near the Brown Mill in 
the western suburb, are about com- 
plete and that work wlil begin in a 
short time. 


Hickory, N. 
Cordage Company, of which Charles 
H. Geitner is president and A. A. 


Shuford, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer, will commence work next 


week on the erection of its mill in 


Highland. The building will be two~ 


stories, 765x100 feet, 

Cotton twine, clothelines and 
sash-weight will be made, This is 
the first mill of this kind in Catawha 
County. This-corporation was char- 
tered several months ago, but the 
charter was recently amended giv- 
ing an authorized capital stock of 
$125,000, $75,000 preferred and $50,- 
000 common. The milli will be lo- 
cated opposite the A. A. Shuford 


Cotton Mill. 


C.-— The Highland 


Troy, N. G.—The Smitherman Cot- 
ton Mill ts again runing wilh part 
of the new looms in operation, The 
mill is able to turn out more goods 
wilh fewer hands now than wilh the 
old machinery. 


‘Henderson, N. C.—J. A. Moore, who 
has been secretary of the Harriett 
Gotion Milis and the Henderson 
Cotton Mills, both of Henderson, has 
sevred his conneciion with these 
mills in order to assume the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Pat- 
terson Mills Uo., of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. G., manufacturing ginghams. J. 
1). Rose, who has had long exper- 
ience with the details of the depart- 
ment of the office of the ,Harriett 
and Henderson Mills, will act as 
secretary until further notice. 


Pell City, Ala——C. E. Riley & Go. 
selling agents for the Pell City Man- 
ufacturing Company, last week an- 
nounced that the mill will be closed 
in a few days for an indefinite 
period. ‘The supplies of indigo have 
been about exhausted and there is 
not enough demand for other col- 
ors in goods to keep the looms mov- 
ing profitably. : 

The Pell City Mill is one of the 
newer plants and employs about 650 
people. It produces overall denims 
in a large way on 75 looms. While 
it cam manufacture: denims from 
any colors, the demand for substi- 
tutes has not yet broadened suffi- 
ciently to warrant the manufactur- 
ers in stocking up on goods that may 
not be wanted if the war ends sud- 
denly and indigo supplies come in 
normally. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Machinery for 
a “our-unil plant for the manufac- 
ture of inked fabries has been or- 
dered by the Carolina Ribbon and 
Carbon company, and it is expected 
that the new plant will be in epera- 
by September 1. William E. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Sullivan is manager of the new con- 
cern, Which is affiliated with B. D. 
Emanuel & Co., of Munice, Ind., na- 
tional manufacturers of typewriter 
ribbons and similar materials. 

W. F. Thomas, sales manager for 
the Indiana firm, has been in 
Greensboro for the past three weeks 
looking over trade conditions and 
arranging for the establishment of a 
plant here. Recently he announced 
that the machinery had been order- 
ed, and that he had closed a deal 
with Mr. Sullivan to act as manager. 


The plant will be established on 
the corner of West Lee street and 
Silver Run avenue, Mr. Thurmond 
stated. At the beginning, six to 10 
persons will be employed in it, and 
there is a probability that the num- 
ber will be increased in the future. 


Cherryville, ix. C—The stockhoid- 
ers meeting of the Melville Manu- 
facturing Co., which was held re- 
cently, showed that despite the un- 
favorable market conditions the 
mill had had a very satisfactory and 
prosperous year. The old board of 
directors were re-elected as fol- 
lows: W. A. and J. 8. Mauney, of 
Kings Mountain; J. A. Black, of 
Waco: J. H. Woolley, of Salisbury, 
and M. lL. Rudisill, T. B. Leonhardt, 
Dr. W. H. Houser and D. A. Rudi- 
sill, of this place, and J. 8. P. 
Carpenter, who is now making head- 
quarters in New York. The direct- 
ors re-eletted the old officers as 
follows: W. A. Mauney, president; 
D. A. Rudisill, vice-president; M. L, 
Rudisill, secretary and treasurer. 


A joint director's meeting of the 
directors of the Cherryville Manu- 
facturing Go., and the Melville Man- 
ufacturing Co., recently held, elect- 
ed T. W. Harvey, of Eufaula, Ala., 
superintendent of the above named 
mills. Mr. Harvey will move his 
family here and will take charge 
some time in September. 


BALLING MACHINE DOG 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR DOG! 


It Minimizes Wear and Never Breaks 


\ Can be replaced ina few minutes if 
necessary. 

The dog is only one of several important 

features that stamp THE ENTWIS- 


TLE BALLER as the leader in con- 
struction and in quality and quantity 
of production. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ON 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 INCORPORATED 1801 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C, 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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Columbia, S. C-—-The Hampton 
Mills Company, the local group of 
the Parker Cotton Mills Company, 
an August 27 elected the following 
executive officers: W. E. Beattie, of 


Greenville, president and treasurer; 


T. M. Marchant of Greenville, assis- 
lant treasurer; Herbert Lindsay, of 
Grenville, secretary; M. L. Lindsey 
and David Jennings, both of Green- 
ville, vice presidents. | 

The Hampton Mills company con- 
sists of the Olympia, Richland, CGap- 
ital Gity and Granby mills of Colum- 
bia and about 275,000 spindles and 
7,000 looms are operated. 


Granite Falls, N. U—The stock- 
holders of the Falls Manufacturing 
Company, recently incorporated for 
the purpose of building a cotton mill 
at this place, met here and chose 
the following directors: D. H. War- 
liek, J. D. Elliott, G. H. Geitner, G. 
W. Lylerly, L. T. Sharp, J. W. Hoke, 
W. D. Hickman. The directors 
elected the following officers: J. D. 


Elliott, president; L. T. Sharp, vice 


president; D. H Warlick, secretary 


and treasurer. The mill will be lo- 


cated at this place and a committee 
was appointed to pick out a location 
and also to purchase machinery for 
the mill. | 


LaGrange, Ga.—The annual meet- 
ings of the stockholders.and diree- 
tors of the Dunson Mills were held 
at the mill offices last week. A sat- 
isfactory 


stockholders were well pleased with 
the reports. The usual four per 
cent semi-annual dividend was de- 


clared and will be paid on October 


ist. 


The same board of directors and 


the same officers were elected for 
the ansuling year. 
the present staff of officers: 
Dunson, president: J. M. Barnard, 
vice-president; T. J. Tornton, sec- 


retary and treasurer; and Sanford 
.Dunson, superintendent. | 

It is understood that the manage- 
ment of the mill is contemplating 


many improvements and develop- 


ments, the exact nature of which 


has not yet been made known. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The White Oak _ 


and Proximity Cotton Mills, which 
closed August 1 to give the opera- 
Lives their annual vacation, also to 


provide time in which to overhaul — 
the machinery and put the plants — 
reopened 
Tuesday. An official of the mills — 
stated that the mills would resume 
operations, although he did not feel — 


in first class condition, 


like saying they would be able to 
continue on full time. The dye sit- 
uation, he said, has shown no im- 
provement whatever, and this may 


seriously interfere later in the op- — 


eration of the plants. 

However, the owners are not 
courting any such event. If there 
is a possibility to operate on full 


time it will be done: the question of | 


dyestuffs and their scarcity was 
simply mentioned as an eventuality 


showing for the past 
year’s business was made and the — 


rhe following is 
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hat might interfere with the pro- F 


-pam of operation on full time. Out- 
ide of the particular situation, ac- 
cording to this man, the business is 
-ood. No kick whatever was regis- 
red against the market conditions 
= affecting the manufactured pro- 
iuets of the local mills, He gave it 
is a surmise, though, that the mar- 
vet may have been sustained to a 
coptain extent on account of the 
jye situation ,this handicap work- 
og that. far to an advantage. The 
-xplanation was that a great many 
-oneerns may have purchased more 
-oods than they really needed be- 


-ause they feared the German dyes 


might be lost entirely to the cotton 


nanufaeturer; and the jobber 


10 particular desire to change his 
.oods, especially the dye in them. 


Anderson, S. C—Mr. Senior, an 


expert in making asbestos yarn, ar- 
-ived im the city recently to spend a 


few days here with A. 8S: Farmer of 


ihe Conneross Yarn Mill in order to 
help bim get all of the machinery in 


perfeet working order, 


For the past few weeks Mr. Far- 
mer*has been busy getting his ma- 


chinery changed and replaced pre- |. 


paratory to the manufacture of as- 
bestos yarn, which it was announced 
some time ago he would do. Mr. 
Farmer stated that everything was 
about in readiness and that he ought 
to get everything running soon. 


A few days ago a run was made 


and a sample sent off to the north 
where it was tested. Mr. Farmer 
received a reply that the yarn was 
all right exeept it did not have the 
density required. This is the main 
reason that the expert is here this 
week, in order that he may help 
Mr, Farmer in getting the machin- 
ery fixed so that it will turn out the 
yarn according to specifications. _ 

As stated several weeks ago, this 
asbestos yarn is a war product and 
will be sold to the European na- 
tions now at war. It is supposed 
that it will be used in wrapping the 


chambers of the rapid firing guns 


so that they will not get hot so 
quickly. 


Government Puts Gondition of the 
Cotton Crop at 69.2. 


Washington, Aug. 30.—The condi- 
tion of the growing colton crop of 
the United States on August 25, was 


69.2 per cent of a normal, the Unit- 


ed States department of agricul- 
ture’s crop reporting board an- 
nounced at noon today in its fourth 


condition report of the season. 


That condition compares with 753 
per cent on July 25, this year, 78.0 
per cent on August 25 last year, 68.2 
per cent in 1913 and 728 per cent, 
the average conditiion on August 25 
during the last ten years. 

A crop slightly under 12,000,000 
hales was forecast by the crop re- 
porting board from the July 25 con- 
dition. The bureau of crop. esti- 
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Shadows 
One of the objections to humidifiers is the over- 


head piping which—especially in saw-tooth roofs 
—casts disagreeable shadows. 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


has as a possible ramification its ring construction; 
the rings are around the posts and the piping all 
underneath, out of the way. No shadows with the 
Turbo Ring Construction. This may seem a minor 
detail, but it is one of the Turbo points that leads 
toward satisfied customers. 
Get Turbofied—and satisfied. 
be satisfied. | 


Just say the word—NOW—to 
THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
Fitchburg, Maes. 
Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


TEATILE BOOKS 
Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey—Price $1.00. A practical 


book ou carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 


$5.00. An elementary text.book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations: 
cloth. | 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Caleulations—by Cook—$1.00. A 


unique and valuable Fook giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


mates announces that a condition of 
100 on August 25 would be equiva- 
lent to a yield of 258.9 pounds to the 
acre. Ihe area planted this year 


has Deen olflicially :eported as 341,-. 


030,000 acres. 

Weather conditions for the crop 
had not been very favorable during 
the month. Hot and generally con- 
Linued dry weather greatly retard- 
ed growth over many portions of the 
belt during the lirst week and but 
little progress was possible except 
over Lhe norlhern portion where jo- 
cal rains and moderate warmth fa- 
vored satisfactory growth. During 
the early part of the month drougth 
continued very generally in Texas 
and was becoming severe over large 
areas. 

Continued dry weather over the 
greater part of the more important 
producing states prevented satisfac- 


tory growth during the second week 


Of the month and the crop very gen- 
erally deteriorated. Shedding. was 
reported in many sections and bolis 
were opening prematurely in dis- 
tricts where the drought prevailed. 
Insect pests were reported gener- 
ally jess active than usual. 
Deterioration due to adverse 
weather during the early weeks of 
the month was arrested by good 
rains over much of the central and 
eastern portions of the belt during 
Lhe latter part of the month and the 
crop responded to the more favor- 
able condition. Rain was still need- 
ed in a greater part of Mississippi 
and in some portions of Alabama. 
In the western part of the belt good 
growing conditions prevailed except 
in Texas where the drought con- 
tinued over much of the state until 
the close of the week when the 
West Indian storm brought consid- 
erable rain over the eastern and 


| coast districts. 


Textile School Must Turn Rway 


Many Applicants. 


With prospects for a greatly in- 
ercased enrollment, Rev. D. E. Ca- 
mak, president of the Textile Indus- 
trial Institute, Spartanburg, 8. C., 
announces the opening of the ‘fifth 
session of the institute Monday 
morning, Seplember 6. With a ea- 
pacity in the Hammond hall! of only 
80, President Camak has already re- 
ceived more than 100 applications 
for the boarding features of the 
school. It is necessary that severa! 
be turned away because of a lack 
of accommodations in the dormi- 
Lory. 

While the matter of filling the 
dormitory has been an easy matter, 
Mr. Gamak says that persons in the 
city and vicinity who would be ¢las- 
sified as day students are neglecting 
a splendid opportunity to get a lib- 
eral education under the plan adopt- 
ed by the T. I. lL. A special cam- 
paign will be directed in the effort 
to influence day pupils to take these 
opportunities. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods 


New York—-There was a decided 
improvement in the cotton goods 
markel last week. More inquiries 
were reeeived for staple goods at 
prices thal haye been standing as the 
low level for some weeks. The ad- 
vance in raw cotton was reflected 
in the eotion goods market, and a 
much firmer feeling resulted. Man- 
ufacturers and commission houses 
became less anxious to accept con- 
tracts for future delivery al current 
low levels. It is generally thought 
here that present prices on staple 
collon goods will appear very low 
before the end of the month. Some 
express the belief however, that 
cotton is sure to go lower in the 
fall and they are willing to take a 


‘chance by waiting to fill their for- 


ward needs. 


The trade in bleached goods was 
more active last week than it has 
been for some time. Jobbers who 
had been taking only small iots, 
made substantial increases in their 
orders and there was a firmer tone 
shown in the unbranded lines. 
Brown goods were much steadier 
and in sme instances, good sales 
are being made of these goods. 
There was a decided increase in the 
volume of business being done in 
printed flinannelettes and many re- 
orders on cotton flannels. 


The jobbing trade received good 
orders for fall trade last week and 
a number of advance sales were 
made of cotton wash fabrics for next 
season. Buyers of colored cotton 
goods in large quantilies are closely 
waiching developments on new 
spring lines. They are trying to 
impress their customers with the 


shortage of many staple colors and 


sive them to understand that dyers 
and manufacturers have nol been 
exaggerating the dystuff situation. 


Percaies are being taken in a 
fairly large way, and ‘while this 
business is not as large as usual, it 
is regarded as satisfactory. (re- 
tonnes are still in good demand for 
both dress and drapery purposes and 
some of the printers believe that 
there will be a steady business on 
goods of this kind for some time to 
COME, 

sleady bids and sales of print 
eloths during the past week served 
to ¢arry prices beyond the ex- 
tow prices that have been 
prevailing for some time. It was 
estimated that more than 100,000 
pieces of goods were picked up at 
carying figures and the markets 
closed firm and higher. On 39-inch 
G8x72s substantial sales were re- 
ported of spol goods al 4 1-4c. Bids 
of 4 5t6e, for September-October 
contraets were received and in most 
instances, declined so that the mar- 
ket closed fairly steady at 4 3-8c. 
asked. On 38 -%-inch  64x60s, 
3 11-166. was being accepted Dy a 
few mills for conti i but other 
milis were asking 3 3-4c¢ and some 
sales of late contracts were made at 
tnat priee. Bids of 3 1-4e for 28 1-2- 
inch. O0x48s were declined, On 4- 
yard 80 squares it was still possible 
lo trade at 5 5-8e. ror certain late 


deliveries and offers to.sell at 5 1-2e. 
were wilhdrawnh-. so far as it applied 
lo a Tew concerns willing to dispose 
Of spots. One mill not only de- 
clined-a bid of 5 3-4e for late con- 
tracts on these goods, but instruct- 
ed agents to hold -for 6¢. Some in- 
quirtes were made for narrow 
goods but it was not reported thal 
sales were effected. 

Trading continuea fight, in the 
Fall River print cloth market last 
week. Latlie business was done in 
contracts and prices remained un- 
changed. . The total sales for the 
week were estimated at about 100,- 
000 pieces, With 40,000 of thése be- 
ig spots. Conditions in the market 
were practically unchanged from 
those which have prevailed for some 
time. Buyers showed. little interest 
aside from covering their pressing 
needs. Of the goods sold, the bulk 
was medium and wide width. Prices 
are low and under. ordinary ‘con- 
ditions would be regarded as very 
attractive, but on aecountl of pres- 
ent conditions, buyers. are inclined 
to hold off. 

Prices on cotton goods in New 
York were as follows: 

Print. cloth, 28-in., std 3 1-8 — 


28-inch, 64x60s ..... 3 

Gray goods, 39-inch, 

38 1-2-inch, 64x64s 4. 

yard. ...... 5 58 — 
Brown drills; std..... 6 1-4 — 
Sheetings, SO. 6 

3-yard, 48x46s ...... 5 5-8: 3-4 

4-yard, 56x60s ...... 

4vyard, 460x468 ...... 43-8 41 

fyard, 44x%448 ...... 

5-yard, 46x48s ...... 38-8 — 
Denims, 9-ounce ..... 44 
Selkirk, 8-oz. duck....40 1-2 — 
Oliver Extra, 8-0z....10 1-2 


Hartford, 14-02. 40-in. 

Woodberry sail duck. .35% 
Mt. Vernon. d’k. .45% 


Ticking, 8-ounce.....- $i 4-2 
Standard prints ...... 5 4-4 
Standard ginghams....6 4-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams. 7 1-2 . 9 1-4 
Kid finished cambrics 4 h 1-4 


Government Twine Contract, 


Postmaster General Burleson is 
anxious that manufacturers of cot- 
ton twine again avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered by his acl- 
ion in advertising for proposals to 
furnish either cotton or jute twine 
for use in tying together letlers in 
packages during the year beginning 
November 1, next. 

Nearly a billion and a half vards 
of twine will be consumed by the 
postoffice department during the 12 
months’ contract period. Tt is used 
in large quantities daily, both in the 
postoffices and upon the railway 
postoffice cars. In pounds, approx-~ 
imately 2,400,000 pounds of jute 
twine, or approximately — 14,000,000 
pounds of cotton twine, the former 
being much. the heavier per yard, 
will be needed. Until last year, jute 
had the preference. Last summer, 
after the opportunity had been call- 
ed to their attention by the postmas- 


RING 


ITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


Poor Tempering Does It; 


RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN | 


Makes broken travel- 
ers and cut threads 


Treasurer 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Representative, Box 126, Scones. sc | 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
| ALL NUMBERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


NORFOLK, 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 


VIRGINIA. 


BOSSON 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, 


Works and Office 


Manufacturers 


RED OIL, SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 

B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 

BLEACHERS BLUES 


& LANE 


BLEACHING OIL, TURKEY 


Atlantic, Mass. 


ter general, several large manufac- 


turers of cotton twine took an in- 
terest and bid for the contract now 
in force. Cotton won and the Beau- 
mont Manufacturing company, of 
Spartanburg, 8. C., obtained the 
contract on terms involving a sav- 
ing for the postofiice department 
over the lowest bid for jute of $83,- 
000 for the year. The Carolina 


company has fulfilled its contract to 
date and the cotton twine has prov- 


ed in all respec ts pabistactory to the 


postal service. 


Employe—Su, 1 would 
fully ask you for an inerease of 
salary; I have got married lately. 

Manager of Works—Very sorry, 
Honeyhand; I can be of no assist- 
ance to you. The company is not 
responsible for any accident that 
happens to its employes when. off 
dutly.—Ex. 


respect=—— 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading in the 


arn market was generally made up 
{ gmall and medium lots for 
srompt shipment. 


ow sales of 50,000 to 100,000 pounds, 36 


cul these were exceptions. Dealers 


jowever, are becoming more opti- 


cistie about the future and think 
‘hat both knitters and weavers wil! 
vo taking yarns in large quantities 
vefore the end of October. Mid- 
<ummer is always a dull season in 
he yarn market here, and some of 
the dealers say that business for 
‘he month just ending has been sat- 
isfaebory, both in quantity and 
priee, 


The dyestuff famine has worked. 


creat hardship on hosiery manu- 
facturers. Some of them are cur- 


Lailing because of lack of dyes, not - 
being willing to fake orders on a : 


chanee of getting them out, Some 
of them have orders on hand suf- 
ficient to run their mills at full ca- 
pacity, but are running only three 
days a week because they lack dyes. 


Theré were many inquiries in the « 


market last week for carded knit- 
ting yarns, 24s, 26s, 28s and 30s, 
carded cones being the numbers 
wanted, déliveries to start the first 
of the year. However, many of the 
spinners do not want to make con- 
tracts so far ahead, neither are 
buyers and sellers able to agree on 
prices. Southern spun 10s, 12s, and 
30s sold in fairly good quantity for 
late fall delivery. Coarse numbers 
sold on the basis of 15 cents for 10s, 
and 80s sold for 20 cents. Both 
carded knitting and weaving yarns 
are said to be accumulating in this 
market by reason of the light de- 


mand that has prevailed for some 


time, 

Dealers reported that the demand 
for single eombed yarns was very 
light. last week. Deliveries on old 
orders are being held up in’ some 
cases, this being due to the dyestuff 
seareity. Two-ply combed yarns 
are better than 
Buying has generally been band to 


mouth, but spinners have not made * 


concessions. They are not in urgent 
need of business and can afford to 
Wail. 

There were several sales of 50,- 
0.) to 100,000 pounds of weaving 
varns last week, though buying was 
generally done in lots of 5,000 to 
15,000 pounds for deliveries to start 
promptly. The’ advance in prices 
has tended to stop buying for future 
delivery. The demand for 30-2 
warps and skeins is stronger than 
for 20-2 and the priee has advanced 
more and-is holding .beller. Deal- 
ers are paying spinners 21 cents for 
30-2 warps, but. weavers are buying 
at. 20 and 20 1-2 cents, and a. few 
have paid 24 cents for small. quan- 
Lities, 


— 


Southern Twe-Ply Skeins. 


15 4-2 
15 —$§ 1-2 
19 1-2 


The Yarn Market 


There were a: 


the single yarns, ~ 


J-ply 8s, upholstery... 
4~ply upholstetry. . —1{5 


Southern Single Skeins. 


Southern Single Chain. Warps. 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


{4 

{7.412 


Southern Frame Cones. 


22s fleece colors...... 18 3-4 


Warps. 


Aid in Maintaining Cotton Values. 
(Gontinued from Page 3). 

the crop this season will be far more 

satisfactory than would be the case 

were the crop forced upon the mar- 

ket within a short period. 

“You have an apportunity of con- 
serving the value of the south’s 
greatest assel and upon you. South- 
ern bankers and merchants, rests 
ithe responsibility of the weal or 
woe of a great agricultural section 
perhaps for years. Leading financ- 
iers freely express the fear that the 
sudden prosperity developed in some 
sections and along certain lines of 
industry will be followed by per- 
iod of wild speculation and_ infla- 
tion. The banking reserves of this 
eountry are considerably more than 
one billion dollars in excess of legal 
requirements. Our gold holdings, 
over two billion dollars, are larger 
than those of any other two coun- 
tries eombined. Our trade balances 
are piling up unprecedentedly, prob- 
ably amounting to a billion dollars 
during the last six months of 1945. 
What better security could a south- 
ern bank ask than.the obligation of 
a merchant or farmer which he has 
been carrying on a crop not yet ex- 
istent, what better investment than 
to carry this obligation along for a 
few months if necessary, secured by 
the actual cotton properly ware- 
housed and insured and certain of a 
market?” 


Palmer-Owen Child Labor Bill. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 
employee thereof, manufacturing, 
producing or dealing in the products 
of any mime, quarry, mill, cannery, 
workshop factory, or manufacturing 
establishment who shal! violate any 
of the provisions of Section 1 of 
this act, or who shal! refuse or ob- 
struct the entry or inspection au- 
thorized by Section 3 of this Act, 
shali be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, nor less than 
$100, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year nor:less than 
one month, or by both fine and im- 
prisonment in the discretion of the 
eourt: Provided, That no dealer 
shall be subject to conviction under 
the provisions of this section who 
shall establish a guaranty issued 
by the person by whom such goods 
were manufactured, or produced 
and residing in the United States 
to the effect that the manufacture 
and production of such goods, neith- 
er in whole or in part had children 
been employed or permitted to work 
in any mine ,or quarry, or in any 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 
manufacturing establishment under 
the age of 16 years, or in any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory or man- 
ufacturing establishment under the 
age of 14 years, or belween the ages 
of 14 and 16 years, who worked 
more than eight hours in anv one 
day, or more than six days in any 
week, or after the hour of 7 P. M.. 
or before the hour of 7 A. M. Said 
guaranty to afford the protection 
above provided..shall... contain. the 
name and address of the person giv- 
ing ‘the same and in such event, such 
person shall be amenable to any 
prosecution, fine or penalty — to 
which the person seeking the pro- 
tection of the guaranty would oth- 
erwise have been subject under the 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA | 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
and MECHANICAL ARTS 


Young men seeking to equip 
themselves for practical life in Ag- 
riculture and all its allied branches; 
in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering; in Chemistry and Dye- 
ing; in Textile Industry and in Ag- 
ricultural Teaching will find excel- 
lent provision for their chosen ca- 
reers al the State’s Industrial Col- 
lege. This college fits men for life. 
Faculty for the coming year of 65 
men; 767 students: 25 buildings. 
Admirably equipped taboratories ia 
each department. 

For catalogue, write 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar,. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


“The Clinchfield Route” 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO. 


RAILWAY 
and 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rallway 


of South Carolina. 
EFFECTIVE AUGUST 9, 1915. 
Eastern Standard ‘Time 


Southbound 
Ly. City, Ky.....* 3:00 


Ly. Speer's Ferry, Va.... 7:25 16:17 
LY. Johnson City, Tenn.. 9:30 11:46 


Attapass, N. 8:10 2:45 
Ar. Spartanburg, C... *1:30 %6:05 
Northbound. 

Iw. Spartanburg, §. C... *4:50 *11:00 
LW. Altapase, C....... 
Lw. Johnson City, Tenn... 8:30 5:15 
iv. Speer’s Ferry, Va 10:35 
St:. Paul... Va 12:17 . 8:30 

Ar. BEitkhorn City, Ky..... *2-:30 

*—.—Daily. 


A. M. light face type. 
P. M. heavy face type. 

Patrons are requested.to apply to 
nearest agent for definite information, 
or to 

CHAS. T. MANDEL, 
Asst. Pass. Agent. 
Jd. CAMPION, 


V.-Pres. and Traffic Mer., 
John City, Tenn, 


provision of this: act. The wort 
“dealer” as used in this act, shall 
be construed. to inelude any indi- 
vidual or corporation, or the mem- 
bers of any partnership, or other 
unincorporated association, 

sec. 6 That in proseculion un- 
der this aet, each shipment or, de- 
livery for shipment shall constilute 
a separate offense. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take 
effect one year from the date of its 
passage. 


“Il wish to purchase a nite razor 
for my husband.” 

“What kind, mam?” 

“Oh, one that is nice and sharp 
and that wili be sure. to trim a 
eorn as well-as a beard.’—-Florida 
Times-U nion, 
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Wart 
Ston Motions 


At a time when consider- 


able legal action has been 


Freedom ‘aken re- 
From garding 
Litigation warp stop 
motions for automatic 


looms, it appears to us very 
timely to offer to the textile 
manufacturers throughout 
the United States the most 
efhicient, compact and fool- 
proof stop motion which 
has ever been devised. 
This warp stop motion is 
entirely mechanical and is 
set in such a way that the 
drop wires may rest in any 
position and still produce 
the desired result. It is 
without doubt the most 
profitable investment for a 
manufacturer and deserves 


your early consideration. 


We positively guarantee 
our customers against pat- 
ent litigation of any sort on 


this device. 


Send for descriptive 


folders. 


Hopedale Mfg, Go, 


Milford, Mass. 


son Mills, Henderson, N. G., 


perintendent of the Melville 
‘Cherryville, N. 6. but now Egyptian 


Items 


J. D. Rose has ben promoted to 
secretary of the Harriett and Hen- 
derson Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


J. P. Florence of Golumbus, Ga., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at Fairmont, 8. C. 


S. T. Buchanon, superintendent of 
the Piedmont Cotton Millis, 
has been spending his vacation in 
the mountains of North Carolina. 


J. P. Curlee, superintendent of the 
Erwin Mills, Gooleemee, N. €., made 
a trip in his automobile to Durham, 
N. G., last week. 


J. A. Moore has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Harriett and Hender- 
to be- 
come general manager of the Pat- 
terson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C, 


J. Z. Cauthen has resigned as sec- 
tion hand in eard room at the Hanes 
Mill, Winston-Salem, N. C., to be- 
come master mechanic at the Dixie 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


R. W. Kerr has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Eureka Mills, Chester, 
S. €. to accept one as card room 
overhauler at the Dan River Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


Jno. S. P. Carpenter, formerly su- 


cotton inspector for the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Department, paid us a visit 
this week. 


Operatives and Automobiles. 


Gotton mill operatives in this sec- 


tion are nol so much oppressed as 
labor agitators would have the pub- 
lic believe. Two employes of the 
Elia Cotton Mill are riding in autlo- 
mobiles, while the treasurer, John 
R. Dover, continues to walk where- 
ever he goes.—Shelby correspondent 
Charlotte Observer. 


Cliffside Mills Prizes For Yards. 


For the past several! 
Cliffside. Mills have given away in 
prizes a few hundred dollars each 
year for the best kept front yards 
and premises. The awarding of 
these prizes took place on Saturday 


night with a large attendance and 


appropriate ceremonies. 

First prize $12 was won by Mrs. 
R. B. Watkins; second $10 Mrs, A, L. 
Campbell; third $8 each, Mesdames 
(. K. Moore, R. Huskin, W. H. Ter- 
rell, and Will Reid; fourth $5, Mé@s- 
dames R. L. Wade, Elam Hawkins, 
O. L. Womicék, Yarborough arid C, L. 
Sloop; tifth $4, Mesdames J. H. Keet- 
ep, O. MeBrayer, B. M. McFar- 
land, ¢. 0: Blanton and J. B. Rick- 


etts. 


Hand-Threaded Shuttle in Several 


Mills. 


Robert A. Taylor, a mill operator, 
of Greenville, 8. GC. has been grant- 
ed letters patent, No. 1,150,402, the 
invention being an improvement 


upon hand-threaded loom-shuttles. 


The device has a piece of felt 
which can be so tightened with a set 


Mills, 


screw that the proper tension can 
be pul upon the thread. The thread 
passing through an aperture in the 
feli wad peels off the filling yarn 
and prevents it being woven into 
cloth. Already some 800 dozen shut- 
tles of this manufacture. are in op- 
eration in five of the mills in that 
city as well as in a number of mills 
throughout the South. Superin- 
tendents state that the shuttle is 
giving satisfaction. The Norris 
Brothers Shuttle Works, of Green- 
ville, has the temporary contract 
for manufacturing the shuttle. 


Irisis in the United Textile Workers 
of America. 


New Bedford, Mass.—The crisis in 
the affairs of the United Textile 
Workers of American, the 20,000,- 
member labor organization of the 
textile industry, is coming to a head. 
The secession of the Fall River 
loom fixers has been followed by 
similar action on the part of a num- 
ber of knitters unions in New York 
State and New Jersey and by a 


movement in the same direction on 


the part of the Fall River mule spin- 
ners which ultimately may involve 
all the mule spinners’ unions of the 
country. The end may be the ab- 
solute collapse of the United Textile 
Workers or the crippling of it so 
that its influence will be negligible. 

The trouble arises principally 
from dissatisfaction with the small 
progress that the United Textile 
Workers is making in organizing 
the textile operatives and from the 
form of its organization. When the 
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organization was formed at Wash- 


ington in 1901 it was hailed as the 
biggest stride ever taken in bringing 


the textile earners of this country 
together, and with its membership 


of 15,000 to 20,000 it was predicted 
that great progress would be made 
in unionizing the rest of the work- 


ers, To-day, fourteen years after, 


the United ‘Textile Workers has 
only about 20,000 members in its 
fold. 


Sergeant—Now, then, 
know how to hold a riflle?” 


Recruti—I've run a splinter In my 


finger. 

Sergeant ( exasperated)—Oh, you 
‘ave, ‘ave you? 
‘ead, I suppose?—-Exchange. 

Among the Japanese, economy is 
held to be a high virtue. 
misers of Tokio were one day dis- 
cussing ways and means of saving. 


“IT manage to make a fan last 
about twenty years,” 
this is my system: I don’t waste- 
fully open the whole fan and wave 
it carelessly. I open only on section 
at a time. That is good for about a 
year. Then I open the next and so 
on until the fan is eventually used 
up.” 

“Twenty years for a good fan!” 
exclaimed the other. “What sinful 
extravagance! In my family, we 
use a fan for two or three geenra- 
tions, and this is how we do it: We 
open the whole fan, but we don’t 
wear it out by waving it, 
We hold it still like this, under our 
nose, and wave our face!”’—Ex. 


years the 


that avoids these 
tures. Soluble 


able softening agent, 


goods. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


SIZING TALLOW 


This preparation is simply raw beef 
tallow made soluble. 
fact that raw tallow will not dissolve 
and hence does not 
starches, we herein offer an article 


Sizing Tallow dis- 
solves and combines readily with all starches and acts as a most valu- 
Users of this article will avoid the danger of 
mildewed warps and also the disagreeable odor of Raw Tallow in the 
In short, an excellent softening agent. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent 


In view of the 
combine with 


objectionable fea- 


CHARLOTTE, 


Southern Railway tracks. 


tages will be found in this territory. 


proper loeation. Your plans will be 


if desired, 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial 


Room 129, 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 98 per cent in all other states. 
twelve months ended August $1, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Rallway tracks. ) 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 


conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 


Southern Railway, 


In the 
Three-fourths, or 9,000,000. 


held confidential. Our knowledge of 


and Agricultural Commissioner, 


Washington, D. C. 


don't you 


Bin scratchin’ yer 
Two old 


said one, “and — 


Oh. no! - 


— 


= 
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ENGINEER and Master Me- 


chanic wishes to make a change. 


A successful record can be shown 
from past and present employers. 
{2 years @xperience, 8 years as 
chief engineer and master me- 
chanic with some of the most up- 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 


Washington. Saves time and in- 
to-date plants in the South. Can 
Want Advertisements. Be tc furnish reference to any one in | S¥‘¢S better service. 
iS 43 Pp . need of a man for the position. Personal Attention Guaranteed 
S If you a hha ing men for any Wanted — Slubber, interme- Am 35 years of age, have a fam- 30 Years Active Service 
postion or have second hand ma- diate and speeder tenders. Lin- ily. Am sober and of good hahb- 
chinery, ete. ,to sell the want col- coln Cotton Mill Go., Evansville its. Could come on _ reasonable SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
a imns of the Southern Textile Bul- | 7.4 “| notice. Now employed. Address Patent Lawyers 
ietin afford the best medium for No. 1{88. 
advertising the fact. Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 
Advertisements placed with US WANT position as superintendent. WANT position as superintendent 
have handied some of the most ‘ning. Have had long experience ©! carding 
successful mills in the South. Can amc am employed at present as Spinning, oF Poth if met 
Employment Bureau. furnish good references and get overseer of spinning. My present Long experience in the Cah. E1a- 
| results. Address No. 1178. employers. will be given as ref- Ployed at present. Good refer- 
| | en : erences. Address No. 1189. ences. Address No. 1200. 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- Have been superintendent for 12 WANT position as superintendent WANT position as superintendent. 
letin and we have better facilities ' 3 Have been superintendent of large 
f , h it] years and thoroughly understand or overseer of weaving in large 
or placing men in Southern mills i hs lige Spee mills and can furnish best of ref- 
ye > the mill business: Held last job mill. . Prefer Alabama, Georgia or 3 ine 
than any other journal. waa : erences both as to ability and 
The cost of joining our employ- three years. Fine references. South Carolina. Have. had long pap etalie 
00 and Address No. 1179. experience and can‘ furnish best “Haracter. Address No. 1201. 
'¢ no other cost unless a position os ears of references. Address No. 1190. wANT a job as superintendent of 
is secured, in which ease a reason- ANT position as overseer of spin~ CN small mill that is run down and 
able free is charged. ning, spooling, warping or wind- WiANT position as superintendent not making money, and whose 
We do not guarantee to place 8. Am 30 years old. 9 years of ge oe of spin- managers want it put in good or- 
every man who joins our employ- overseer. Am familiar with all ae ae r present position der and on paying basis. Have 
ment bureau, but we, do give them of cotton. Address No. had long experience as carder und 
the best service of any employment Add y spinner, also have ample exper- 
bureau connected with the Southern ience in weaving, winding, twist- 
Inguatry. at not less than $1,500. Now em- WANT position as overseer of card- if 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 5 years grinder, 5 years sec- 
but prefer more modern mill. Gan 0nd hand and 3 years overseer. = | } } 
furnish best of references. Ad- Married. Sober. Can furnis) wany position as superintendent 
Wanted. dress No. 1481. — references. Address No. or carder and spinaer. Have had 
harge of carding and spinning in 
A portable dustless card strip- | ,.. , 
per. Must be in condition and| AN EXPERIENCED MAN wishes WANT position as overseer of card- are mill and gave sat'sfaction. 
cheap for cash. Address No. 046, | correspond with a mill tht ing, Have been on present job 
eare Southern Tetile Bulletin. three years and have given entire 03. 
nine yeare. Gilt stead satisfaction but want larger room. WANT position as roller coverer. 
First class references. Address py yap; d. Can give good ref 
Wanted. | | erences as fo charavler ind abil- 
WANT position as superintendent WANT position as superintendent. 
Three pound spinning weights. or traveling representative for Ons experience, especially on WANT position as roller coverer. 
Address Box 116, Athens, Ala. machinery or supplies. Am ex- ‘me combed yarns. Can furnish yoy. had jong experience in both 
perienced in both lines and can ‘eferences from former employ- j,i}; and independent shop work. 
furnish entirely satisfactory ref- ©? Address No. 1194. can do first-class work. Satisfac- 
erences both as to character and ——————— 7 ‘ene N 
Wanted. ability. Address No. 1483. as superintendent Pererences. 
: pecial experience on combed WANT position as Supt. or manag- 
Wanted—To buy one second 7 Supt. or 
gues varns, both coarse and. fine. Now 
roving frame, either Providence |] edeltion as tnd filled positions and 
or Woonsocket. Size 9x4 1-2 or of yarn mill. Have had long ex- We . wore | ave long practical experience on 
| y B eX can furnish the best of references a wide variety of goods. Can fur- 
7x3 1-2. Any one who has perience and can furnish best of Address No. 1195. 
frame of this size to sell will references from former employ- 1206, — 
please address X, care of Textile ers. Address No. 1185. WANT position as superintendent. 
tein giving gor of ond Have had long experience both as WANT position as second hand in 
rame has run, and also condi- superintendent of yarn and weav- d A loved and 
WANT position as overseer of cloth. ; card room. Am now employed an 
tion and price. p ing mills and am good manager of give satisfaction but want to 
7 kinds of goods, but prefer fancies. help. Can furnish best of refer- change. Age 30. Strictly sober and 
_ Gatisfactory references from pres- NO. 1106, am a hustler for quantity and 
Operatives Needed. past employers. Address WANT position as: superintendent 
; | por 0. or overseer of spinning. Now em- WANT position as overseer of spin- 
are starting Our to Fan ployed and giving satisfaction, ning as second hand. Have had 
3 on full time and want at once a | but am not satisfied with locatio ience in first class mi 
: full set of help, consisting of | WANT position as superintendent ; ee avon good experience in first class mill | 
3 of mill. Have experience both | 
speeder hands inner doffers by practical man. Have had 14 : as and ean furnish satisfactory ref- 
, 8, ; overseer and superintendent. Ad Add No. 1208 
twist hands, spoolers, reelers, ete. years experience as superintend- wo 4407. 
é Apply in person, or write T. M. ent and thoroughly understand al! 1 
Crowell, Supt., Paola Catton Mills, the detals connected with fhe WANT position as overseer of spin- WANT position rool bdo Scusuied of large 5 
Siatesville, N, C. manufacturing of cotton goods. ning or overseer of weaving. Ex- card room or as assistant superin- 9 
Can give A-1 reference as to my perience in hoth departments and ‘@ndent. Now employed but would : 
executive ability and character. am now emploved but want larger for both? 
Spinning bands at per 3 erences both as to character and 
pound. All roving. Will weigh | WANT position as superintendent WANT position as superintendent. ability. Address No. 1209. é 
about 95 bands per pound. Terms or Overseer of spinning. Age 32. Am expert on fine. as well as 4 
F. QO. B. factory in South Caro- Married. 7 years as overseer. 2 classy yarns for a!) pirnoses. WANT position as superintendent, fe 
lina. Address O. C, M. care Tex- years as superintendent. Can Know how to make. dividends. Would like to figure with any q 
tile Bulletin. furnish any one with references: Can furnish best of references. mill that is not getting results. | 
Address No. 1167. Address No. 1199. No 1210. hs 


| 

| Want Department 


3 


WANT position as superintenden! 
or as carder and spinner. Ex- 
perienced in both yarn and weav- 
ing mills, and can give satisfac- 
tion. Am now employed, but 
would change for larger mill. 
Address No. 1211. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as asst, Supt. Now 
employed but would change for 
larger job. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1212. 


WANT position 
of small mill or as carder. and 
spinner. Have had long exper- 
lence and always give satisfac- 
Lion. Reason for changing better 
salary. Age 45. Married. Strictly 
sober. Experienced from ground 
up on both white ‘and colored 
work, Address No. 1213. 


superintendent 


WANT position as Supt. or over- 


seer of carding. Age 41. Married. 
Gradute of Inter. Cor. Sechool. 
Have been successful as overseer 
of carding, spinning, weaving, 
slashing, beaming and dyeing. 
Strictly sober. Member of Bap- 
List chureh, Have not lost a day 


from work in six years. Address 
No. 1244. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of carding. Have ex- 
perience and knowledge of the 
business and can furnish entirely 
satisfactory references from for- 
mer employers. Address No, 1245. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. Have had 12 


years experience as overseer. 
Age 35. Strictly sober.. Good 
manager of help. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 
1216. 


W ANT. position as Supt. Long ex- 
perience as carder and spinner 
and am now employed as Supt. 
of small mill. Best of references. 
Address No. 12148. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as assistant super- 
intendent. Now employed but 
would change for larger job. Ad- 
dress No. 1219. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Experienced in both posi- 
tions, In weaving and - spinning 
mills. Now employed. Satisfac- 
tory references. Address No. 1217. 


WANT position as Supt of yarn 
mill or carder. Long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of yarn 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire. fabries. Ad- 
dres No. 1220. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning at not less than $3.50 per day. 
Have 20 years experience. in mill 
work and am at present employed, 
but prefer to change. Address 
No. 1221, | 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now superintendent of small mill 
and giving satisfaction, but want 
larger joh. Was overseer of card- 
ing for many years. Fine refer- 


ences, Address No. 1222. 
WANT position as. superintendent 
ar overseer of large ecard room. 


Long experience in one-of the 
most successful! mills in the South 
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and can give them as references. 
Address 1223, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 15 years experience in 
shop and steam plant and can 
give satisfaction. Can furnish ex- 
cellent references. Have family 
of mill help. Address No. 1224. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or superintendent of 
large ‘spinning room. Have 23 
years’ experience as carder and 
spinner, 18 years of which have 
been overseer. Strictly sober. Now 


employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1225. 
WANT position as superintendent 


of 10,000 to 20,000 spindle mill in 
N. C., or 8. C. Age 48. Have 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 
and am now employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references: Address 
No. 1226. | 


WANT position as Supt. Am now 
empioyed and have held present 
present job 10.years but want 
larger mill. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1227. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Long experience. Now employed. 
Good references. Will not con- 
sider less than $2.50. Address No. 
1228, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have been promoted from 
loom fixer through to overseer at 
present mill, which is discarding 
its looms. Fine references from 


present employers. Address No. 
122¢ 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
potu white and colored work and 
ali makes of looms. Can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 
No, 1238, 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Held one 
position seven years and can give 
all former employers as reference. 
Address No. 1230. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish the 
best of references from former 
employers. Address No. 1231. 

WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed as second 
hand on fancy fine goods. Can 
give good references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Address 
No, 1232. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving or yarn mill of not less 
than 15,000 spindles. Now. 
ployed as superintendent, but 
want larger mill. Fine references. 
Address No. 1233. 


wanted as superintend- 
ent by practical man of executive 
ability, fully capable of managing 
a mill, one who will-stay on the 
job and get results. 12 years 
overseer. 10 vears superintendent, 
Experienced on. plam and fancy 
weaves, references, . Ad- 
dress No. 1234. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of weaving or traveling 
representative. Have had exper- 
ience in all three positions and 
am well qualified for each. Would 
prefer connection with some §siz- 
ing manufacturer. Address No. 
1235. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, 
{8 years overseer of carding and 
spinning, and am well versed in 


all proeesses of cotton manufac- . 


turing, ineluding twisting and 
twine-making. Am a middle-aged 
man with family. Can give good 
references. Address No. 1236. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill, where I can invest 
part of my salary. Have long ex- 
perience as overseer of carding 
and am now employed as such but 
want place as superintendent. 
Age 35. Good habits, Excellent 


references from present employ-— 


ers. Address No. 1237. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
as overseer of large card room. 
Have had long experience in both 
positions with special 
on fine yarn. Best of references. 
Address No, 1239. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yar. or weave mill. or 
carder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but. want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No .1240. 

WANTED—Position of overseer of 
weaving, preferably Drapers, at 
$4.00 or more per day. 19 years in 
the weave room. 36 years of age. 
Married.. Total abstainer. Now 
employed as overseer. Pusher for 
production, quality and low costs. 
Present salary inadequate for large 
growing family. .Address No. 1241. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of medium sized mill or overseer 
spinning in large mill. Have had 
jong practical experience and can 
furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 1242. 

WANT position as superintendent, of 
either plain weaving or yarn mill. 
Am all-round practical mill man, 
but especially strong on carding. 
Have made a-close study of waste 
problems and am m_ position to 
more than save my salary in the 
waste account. Let me ‘investi- 
gate your waste conditions. Cor- 
respondence confidential. Address 
No. 4245. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed, but want 
larger job. Special experience on 
eombers and fine work. Satisfac- 
tory references. Address No. 1248. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
in small mill or second hand im 
large mill. 39 years of age, with 
27 vears experience in spinning. 
Prefer mill in a small place. Good 
references. Address No, 1249, 


WIANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Reason for changing to 
better myself. Now employed. 
Address No. 1250 


WANT position as . superintendent 
of medium sized mill or overseer 


reference 
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Commonwealth 
hotel 


INCORPORATED 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold wa- 
ter for $1, which includes free use 
of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN WEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day.’ 
ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF 
Temperance House 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


of spinning. Eight years exper- 


lence as overseer. Married. 42 
years of age. Good . references. 
Can change on short notice. Ad- 
dress No, 1251. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been supermtendent of some 
of the most prosperous mills in 
the South and have jong exper- 
ience on a wide variety of goods. 
Fine references. Address No. 1252. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed but for good rea- 
son prefer to change. 


manager of help and have always 
made good. Satisfactory refer- 
ences, Address No. 1254. 


WANT posilion as superintendent. 


. Now hold traveling position but 
wish to return to mill. Long ex- 
perience as superintendent and 


always made good. Fine references 
from former employers. Address 
No. 1255. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding or spinning. 
Can furnish present and former 
employers as references. Only 
reason for changing is that I want 

larger job. Address No. 1256. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Have had long experience 
and am now employed, but for 
good reason’ prefer to change. 
Fine references. Address No. 
1257. 


A butcher of this town tells of a 
young woman who came into = his 
shop the other day and addressed 
him thus 


“Tl bought three or four hams here 
a month or so ago, and they were 
fine. Have you any more of them?” 

“Yes, ms’am,” said the buteher. 
“There are ten of those hams hang~- 
ing up there now.” 

“Well.” continued the young wom- 
an, “if you're sure theyre off the 
same pig, TH take three of them.” 


Am a good 


bal 


| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 
RBEAMERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 

American Supply Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

American Supply Co. 

Draper Co, 

CARD CLOTHING— 

W. H. Bigelow. 

-Jos. Sykes Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARDS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CARD GRINDERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

General Electric Company. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Richard A. Blythe. 
 DOBBIES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
The Stafford Company. 

DOFFING BOXES— 

* Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING HOLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 


DROP WIRES— 


Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson and Lane. 

Cassela Color Co. 

John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINEY— 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G, Sargents Sons. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

DYERS— 
Franklin Process Co. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 

FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company. 

HEDDLES— 

Steel Heddies Mfg. Co. 

HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co.. 

HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 

C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 
American Supply Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Cc. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co. 


METERS— 
General Electric Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fiber Co, 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


FREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


RAILROADS— 


C. C. & O. Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Go. 

- U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 


ROVING CANS— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Compary. 
SHUTTLES— 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Coe. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 
New Brunswick Chemical Co, 
A. Klipstein & Co. | 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So, Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 


SPINDLES— 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co, 
Draper Company. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 


Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— | 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
TURBINES— 
General Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & ae Co. 
TWIsTERS— 
Draper Company. 
‘Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Compnay. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

The Stafford Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Se. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


WELDING OUTFITS— 

General Electric Company. 
WARPERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
. Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Fiats re-clothed. 
Stripper Fillets. 


Licker-ias re-wound. 

Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 

All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


TOMPKINS BUILDING 
P. O. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4 1-2 Perers STREET 
P. O, BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 
Card Clothing Manutacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
CARD CLOTHING 


Huddersfield, 
England 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


— Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


STAFFORD COMPANY > 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fireproof 
cast iron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 


Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
$ons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 


‘Substantial, Durable, and low cost of — 
“operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


Representative 
. Charlotte, N.C. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company, 
| BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY . 
NCORPORATKD H. Go MAYER, CHARLO 


LAHUE NEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRAPER LOOMS 


= M. LAHUE @ COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


specialty of equipping new mills 
THe “STAN DA RD” : _ WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Leather Loom Harness, 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY | 


FOR _ PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 


L I N G PRESS Belting. Weaving Reeds. 


644 Greenwich St., NEW YORK CITY 


(Established 1872) 


| | corron MILLS A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. 


Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the 
Shiilie & Seaiieart Press Co. | SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
| | F IN BALSE, SWITZERLAND. 
No. ro4 West WATER ST. 


AS MADE BY _ || Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte,N.C. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SEND FOR CATALOG Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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